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Voted good teachers 


At first sight they seem to be in odd 
company, but there is one instance at 
least when Concordia Rector John 
O’Brien and Sir George Economics 
Professor Muriel Armstrong can 
stand side by side with Parti Québé- 
cois house leader Jacques-Yves 
Morin. They are all remembered as 
being good teachers. 

A University of Toronto educa- 
tion professor, Edward Sheffield, 
asked several thousand university 
graduates from three different 
graduating classes to name teachers 
who, in their opinion, were excellent 
teachers. Of those named, teachers 
from different disciplines were asked 
to write short essays on how they 
taught. Muriel Armstrong, voted 
tops by her former Commerce 
students, was asked to write a piece 
for the anthology. The essays were 
recently published by McGill- 
Queen's Press in a collection entitled 
“Teaching in the Universities’. 

[It makes compelling reading 
(certainly for anyone considering her 
classes). She tells how, among other 
things, her experience doing CBC 
television lectures (with split-second 
timing) taught her tight organiza- 
tion. 

Professor Armstrong says there 
are two basic rules of good teaching. 
First, you have to like your students 
and second, be acompulsive worker. 
“If he (the teacher) has a bad dose of 
the Protestant ethic, so much the 
better!” Armstrong writes. She says 
she likes roll call, not to enforce 
university rules, but to see how well 
she is doing in holding the interest of 
her students, and to familiarize 
herself with their names. Professor 
Armstrong says her preparation time 
for classes she has taught for several 
years is about the same as it always 
was: long and hard hours. 


His/Her/ Their 


How does Concordia meet the 
personal pronoun crisis in this inter- 
national year of women? A unified 
approach is definitely wanting, if 
university calendars are anything to 
go by. 

Granted, the newly-combined 
undergraduate calendar incorpor- 
ates information about both cam- 
puses. But agreement stops there. 

Loyola tries valiantly to satisfy 
each of his/her students by des- 


cribing facilities for him/her as 
his/her facilities. He/she can’t, in the 
main, cry discrimination, although 
there are lapses. ‘No student will be 
permitted into residence before 
settlement of his or her account has 
been made” but meal plans are “sui- 
ted to his needs”. 

Sir George for its part tries to skirt 
(trouser?) the issue by calling a stu- 
dent a student. When that gets clum- 
sy, they use plurals for their male and 
female students. That might be the 
best out, but they often fall short of 
consistency when trying to match 
their students with their program. 
Then they fall back into his/him/he. 

But Graduate Studies makes no 
bones about his feeling that it's up to 
a student to realize that when his cal- 
endar says he'd better get his thesis 
right, he'd better regardless of his 
sex. A graduate student is assumed to 
be able to call on his powers of dis- 
tinguishing the explicit from the im- 
plicit. After all, he has to know what 
mutatis mutandis means. 

In other news: Policeperson has 
now smashed its way into the lexicon 
of the Harvard University Gazette. It 
should follow then that Patty Hearst 
is a gunperson. Over to you, Ted 
Bernstein, 


EXTRA —Read all about it 


Transcripts predecessor had told 
of “100 Grand ploughed into wood- 
scraps’, and reported on Einstein 
telling a Sir George professor “You 
erred here” many years after the for- 
mer had packed it in. This was the 
final stroke for one member of the 
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faculty who called for the abolition 
of Issues & Events because it fur- 
thered the image that the downtown 
university catered to nuts. The paper 
then, without the kinds of issues 
to feed on that it had when the 
paper was started in the late 60's, 
tried a knock-em, sock-em tabloid 
approach sometimes going to ex- 
tremes to develop sensational angles 
on stories that would otherwise sit 


tucked away in the back of ESP and 
engineering journals. 





























When we moved toward British 
tabloid journalism in which there is 
lots of shouting over comparatively 
little of substance, our readership 
went froma once “issue-less” 4000 or 
so to 10,000 “issue-happy people’. 

Then came Concordia, Transcript 
and crash. What worked well on one 
campus proved to be a dismal 
failure when served up in diluted 
form—each campus would have 
essentially half the paper they once 
had—on the two campuses. And be- 
sides the times were changing and 
that kind of paper had run its course. 

And not keeping pace can be a 
dangerous thing. Only a few years 
before its death in the early 40's our 
forebear, the old Boston Transcript 
announced boldly, it would not be a 
party to trend. “Quick to sense new 
currents in life and thought, the 
Transcript marches in the van of 
progress without sacrifice of dignity 
and self-respect.To the flapper, male 
orfemale, itmakesnoappeal. To men 
and women in all walks of life who 
are earnest in their work, clean in 
their play, and thoughtful in the 
hours between, itis an old counsellor 
and friend. It differentiates solids 
from froth, the permanent from the 
passing, substance from shadow. In 
a yeasty newspaper generation 
plagued by real and imitation yellow 
journalism it affords abundant proof 
that enterprise and serious purpose 
may go hand in hand to ever new 
prosperity and success.” 

Well, not for long, for it was to die 
only a few years later, refusing to 
change from its appointed mould. 
With Extra we part company with 
these hardy New Englanders. We 
hope you like the change. 
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A library's right to circulate news 


Nashville's Vanderbilt University 
is embroiled in a court battle with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System over 
the right to reproduce and distribute 
broadcast material in regular library 
fashion. 

Last year CBS sued Vanderbilt 
because its libraries had been making 
video recordings of CBS newscasts 
and circulating the tapes in much the 
same spirit as its periodical section 
circulated periodicals. CBS went to 
court claiming Vanderbilt was 
committing copyright infringement. 
Vanderbilt countered by saying that 
it was providing a necessary public 
service. 

The case is pending, but CBS has 
meanwhile struck up a deal with 
Washington's National Archives. 
The network has-~ given the 
government agency the sole right to 
circulate news videos among 
“responsible researchers”. This 
leaves Vanderbilt and many people 
wondering: What about “irrespon- 
sible researchers’ and plain folk who 
just want to know? 

At the centre of the dispute is the 
unsettled question of whether or not 
broadcasts are copyrighted. And in 
fact, U.S. Senator Howard Baker is 
currently introducing measures to 
clarify the copyright laws in favour 
of allowing reproduction. 

CBS has offered Vanderbilt a 
licence to continue to video 
broadcasts for use in the library on 
the condition that no editing, 
duplicating, renting or selling of the 
broadcasts take place. The National 
Archives accepted these terms; 
Vanderbilt did not. 

Extra asked Concordia Librarian 
James Kanasy what he knew about 
the problems of reproducing 
broadcast material in Canada. 

“The case has never come up 
here,” said Kanasy. “I don't know 
what the Canadian copyright laws 
have to say about the matter. The 
general feeling among librarians is. 
that broadcasts are important pieces 
of social history and _ should 
definitely be preserved. If I was faced 
with a similar problem the first thing 
I'd do is check the law. Then I'd make 
some kind of arrangement with the 
network. 

“From what I know of the 
Vanderbilt case,” he added, “I'd 
accept the terms of the CBS licence. 
There's nothing restrictive about 


them at all, so as far as | can see, | 
don't know what Vanderbilt's 
objections are.” 


U of T students say no 


Some University of Toronto 
students are refusing to answer a 
Statistics Canada questionnaire 
because they fear the confidential 
information could be misused. 

The students received an 
eight-page survey asking questions 
about parents’ income, amount of 
scholarships, career goals, rents, 
outstanding loans, parents’ labour 
force status and personal back- 
ground. 

One of the students told the 


Toronto Globe and Mail that “l was, 


about to mail back the survey to 
Statistics Canada when | noticed that 
a code number of the survey 
corresponded with a code number on 
the outside envelope. There's 
nothing to stop them from matching 
your name to the survey, even 
though you may never sign your 
name to it. They give the impression 
it's anonymous.’ 

Harvey Ford, survey project 
manager, admitted the possibility of 
discovering the names of those being 
surveyed but said this information is 
irrelevant as far as Statistics Canada 
is concerned. The Statistics Act 
ensures that information is kept 
confidential, he said. He suggested 


that students trust the federal 
government. 
Concordia is one of several 


universities across the country that 
aren't quite so trusting, and has 
refused to give out names and 
addresses of its students. °" 
known at Statistics Canada as the 
non-cooperators,’ Assistant Regis- 
trar Bruce Smart told us proudly. 
“We will provide all information 
except for the student’s name, 
address and telephone number. We 
agreed to select a sample of students, 
but they will be designated only by a 


number (an arbitrary number, not. 


the student number). And we will do 
the mailing ourselves, so that there 
can be no _ cross-referencing of 
numbers.” 

It's all very well to say trust the 
government, Smart pointed out, 
“but in times of crisis that 
information will be used.” 

He cited the infamous “tax case” of 
eighteen months ago. “The tax 
department gave Statistics Canada a 
list of names of taxpayers within a 
certain category, and _ Statistics 


“We're. 














Canada in turn sold it to a firm 
sending out advertising junk-mail.” 

Referring to the U of T case, Smart 
remarked that “the larger Ontario 
universities work hand in glove with 
otatistics Canada.” 

In any case, the issue appears to 
have suddenly died in Quebec. The 
department of education has ruled 
that the questionnaire is not 
appropriate to this province, and 
insisted that Statistics Canada 
withdraw it. “I haven't been 
ee by them lately,” Smart 
Sald., 


Cut fuel, raise salaries 


A campaign launched by Indiana's 
Purdue University to cut energy 
costs and re-cycle waste material has 
paid off in increased faculty and staff 
salaries. 

Employees and students teamed 
up to burn 17 percent less coal and 
cut down on electricity by almost 
seven percent. The result of the effort 
not only reduced coal consumption 
by 450 tons, it also meant the 
university plant sent out almost 12 
tons less sulphur dioxide pollutants 
into the Indiana air, according to 
Purdue vice president Frederick 
Ford. 

More savings are planned for this 
year. Purdue hopes to raise $15,000 
this year by recycling 85 tons of used 
computer cards (rates for scrap cards 
have skyrocketed from $23 a ton to 
$175). The university hopes to bring 
in an added $35,000 in scrap metal 
and wire sales. 

Physical plant director Harold Siré 
was asked whether these measures 
would apply in the Concordia 
context. 

Absolutely not, was the gist of his 
reply. As to the energy cutbacks, 


throughput » [fr through — put): The nuniber of siu- 


dents capable of being processed by an institution 
within a eiven time parameter. typically four years. 
Used chiefly in the sense of “increasing the through- 
pul” by various deviegs——e.g.. matriculation of more 
Undergraduates, initiation of a summer term—to aug: 
Men icone from tition in an era of shortfall (gid, 


Osborne, Yale Alumni Magazine 


“there is absolutely no analogy 
between the American situation and 
our own. Inthe U.S. energy is simply 
not available, and government 
pressure is being exerted on everyone 
to reduce consumption.” That, he 
suggested, explains the Purdue 
gesture; most physical plants in 
America are doing the same thing. 
The financial benefits are secondary. 


“In Quebec, on the contrary, we are 
encouraged not to scale down our 
use of energy. There is no radical 
shortage, and besides it all means 
more money in the government 
(utilities’) coffers. 

Furthermore, he continued, we 
don't burn coal, we use natural gas. 
In situations where oil is necessary as 
a back-up fuel a scrubber, or 
chemical filter, removes all the waste 
solids, mixes them with water, and 
drains the mixture into the sewage 
system. All that gets into the air is 
walter vapour. 


With regard to recycling scrap, 
Siré noted that there is very little of it 
around. But Graham Martin, 
director of the Sir George computer 
centre, told us that it has been 
university policy since 1967 to 
recycle computer cards and_ all 
available scrap paper. 

At one point, he said, we were 
getting as much as $200 a ton from 
Precision Data Centre for scrap 
cards. But the price has been falling 
steadily. By February 10 it had gone 
down to $130 a ton; now it's $70. 


The latest cumulative records 
show that between June and 
September, 1974, the university 


raised $1300 from the scrap cards. 
“That's about a fifth of what Purdue 
claims to have raised,” Martin said, 
“but their computer centre is roughly 
five times the size of our own.” 
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Good evening ladies and gentlemen, and welcome to 
the Concordia Garden for the economics debate of the 
year. 

On your right, weighing in with a_ respected 
conservative viewpoint, is vice-president, public 
relations for Trizec Corporation, John MEYER. John is 
former financial editor and editor of the Montreal 
Gazette and still serves as a business guru for Montreal 
executives who read his morning column. On your left, 
weighing in with impeccable radical credentials is Steve 
MARGLIN. Steve worked his way up through the ranks 
of the American college circuit and is Harvard 
University's only tenured radical economist and a 
visiting professor at the Sir George campus of 
Concordia. 

Round one will be under way as soon as the 
combattants have been introduced to each other at the 
centre of the Sir George faculty club dining ring. Oh — 
there's the bell now! They‘re out of their corners and 
Meyer opens with a quick right. . . 


1. How bad is unemployment? 


Meyer: I don’t findeight percent unemployment all that 
frightening. There may be line-ups for unemployment 
insurance but there won't be breadlines. Our 
unemployment insurance program is infinitely superior 
to yours (the Americans’) although I don’t say that with 
much pride because it has made it more advantageous to 
go on unemployment than to work, despite what the 





Left Hook 


Unemployment and poverty from two perspectives 











politicians say. We also have family allowance, All ot 
these provide a sustaining income. And I am not 
concerned about the auto workers who are idle because 
they have supplementary benefits as part of their 
bargaining contract. 

Marglin: People’s ego, their self-esteem is defined 
largely by their ability to hold a job. | read about one guy 
who was laid off, and it was a blow, not because he was 
suffering financially, yet, but because he’s been tried and 
found wanting. He said “If they had really wanted me, 
they could have carried me.” He's’ destroyed 
psychologically. 

I think that the first responsibility of any government 
is to provide jobs for people. For now, I would have the 
government embark on a program of mass transit. A 
national emergency could be declared and _ the 
automobile plants appropriated because their owners are 
allowing them to lie derelict; let them be put to good 
social use. The auto workers could be put to work, first 
retooling the plants, and then making buses to give every 
city in North America an adequate mass transit system. 

Meyer: Sure, that’s one measure of relief, and I have 
no objections to programs of that nature, with 
government footing the bill, but I have some doubts 
about the value of that particular one. I don’t know of a 
city in Canada that's short of buses, unfortunately. 
(Meyer suggests that a good deal of the current 
employment problem is attributable to a glut in the 
labour market which was brought on by the baby boom 
and, in Canada, post-war immigration.) 

I think a four day week is a good idea. It would allow 
for greater distribution of jobs over the labour force. (In 


Marglin: The auto workers could be put to work making 


buses. 


Meyer: I don’t know of acity in Canada that needs more 


buses. 


fact, he said later, such changes in working hours are 
being made already.) I think we're producing faster than 
we can consume. We have never before accepted the fact 
that markets are finite, but we got a glimmer of it in the 
sixties and I think maybe they are finite. Maybe this is 
what separates this recession from the other post-war 
recessions; were backing away from the use of a lot of 
goods that used to be considered vital — how many cars 
do we need? Or we're making things last longer — maybe 
that old car will do just as well. (If people are consuming 
less, presumably they would need less income and would 
therefore need to work fewer hours.) 

(Another reason for the current unemployment, 
Meyer continues, is that government has taken too much 
money from the corporations. If companies don’t have 
money to invest they won't be able to create as many 
jobs; moreover, if they don’t have money to invest 
today, there may be fewer jobs tomorrow — they'll lack 
the productive capacity to create them.) The government 
has shifted too much from the productive sector of the 
economy to the non-productive sector, whether it is the 
aged, the young, the unemployed or simply government 
itself. Canada, almost unbeknownst to the politicians, 


has become a very middle class country. | know it's 
fashionable to talk in terms of one-third of the 
population living at a subsistence level. But that’s just a 
statistical measure; if it includes the Nova Scotia 
fisherman whose subsistence income is $3000 after 
paying for his expenses, he still has the benefit of a house 
and a boat and is better off than a mechanic making 
$12,000 in Montreal. 

Marglin: If you mean (by Canada becoming middle 
class) that incomes are rising, even allowing for inflation, 
sure. But I don’t think the distribution of incomes is 
changing very much. 


2. What is poverty? 





Meyer: The problem is no longer having money. Not 
everybody has all the things they would bloody well like, 
to be sure, but nobody is starving. (Having watched a 
neighbour die of starvation during the Depression) it 
came as a distinct shock to me to learn that the City of 
Montreal considers a telephone and a television set (an 
essential) part of a household on relief. They'll even pay 





iow Similar Views Expressed — 


Conservative business writer John | Keynes who offered the band-aid for 
Meyer and radical economist Steve that problem. He convinced 
Marglin have remarkably similar governments to cure unemployment 
views on how we landed in our by running deficits to sponsor 
current economic quandary. massive make-work projects. And 
_ Marglin lays the blame on two that worked too, but since then 
conflicts which he says are inherent governments have been committed 
in the capitalist system. The first of to policies of full employment 
these, the conflict between private because no society would tolerate 
ownership of production facilities another depression. Well, this 
and the need to coordinate reduced the threat of lay-offs, 
economic activity, surfaced in 1907. leaving workers free to press for 
Until then things operated more or higher wages. Of course, higher 
less on the principle that the wages brought higher prices and this 
economic machine ran best when — second conflict, between bosses and 
producers competed against each workers, brought a new problem— 
other on oneside ofthe market place, inflation. The present system, 
consumers outbid each other on the Marglin insists, cannot support 
other, and governments stayed prolonged full employment and price 
pretty well out of the fray. But there stability, because it can only beat 
were problems: the machine ran in _ inflation by creating recession, and 
fitsand starts, or booms and busts. It vice versa. 

, had to, says Marglin, because there Several recent events have com- 
— was nothing to coordinate the bined with the system's two basic 
. independent activity of buyers and conflicts to yield the current 
sellers. In 1907 there was a bust, a extremes of recession and inflation, 
liquidity crisis. Put simply, thebanks Marglin continues. First, U.S. 
hadn't the cash to grease the President Johnson refused to raise 
economic machine. | taxes so as not to make the Vietnam 

To deal with this problem the War unpopular. His guns and butter 
government created a central bank, approach not only stepped up 
so that when the retail banksran out inflation, it created a balance of 
of money they could borrow from payments crisis because more money 
“. the central bank. And it worked, was leaving the States than coming 
ud | says Marglin, but it also created in. To bail themselves out of this 
.]e another problem. The central bank problem, they sold wheat and other 
pumped too much money into the  grainstothe Soviets who had just had 
economy, leading to that bust of a crop failure. But shipping all that | 
» busts, the great depression. It was food out of the country left | 
. British economist John Maynard _ shortages, and hence rising prices, at 





Marglin 


the television repair bills. | was raised to believe that a 
paella isaluxury, so you can understand my rejection 
of that. 

Marglin: But poverty is a relative thing. I don’t care 
how high the average is — whether it includes 10 
television sets. The standards are set by society at large. 
To show you what I mean: I was at a meeting at my kids’ 
school the other day and we were discussing camping 
trips. Now it may have been all right to use a blanket bed 
roll when you and I were kids but now most of the kids 
have down sleeping bags. And when 80 percent of the 
kids in the class have sleeping bags and the others don’t, 
the others would rather not go at all than be seen with 
crummy old bed rolls. Now you may think down 
sleeping bags are a luxury. But luxuries are socially 
defined and they areno less real for it. (After the interview 
Marglin elaborated: if a child’s spirit or personal 
development is stunted because he is ashamed of being 
inadequately clothed in school while others are what is 
considered properly clothed, or because he doesn’t have 
a down ie bag when others have, then adequate 
clothing and down sleeping bags should be considered 
necessities. ) 


On How We Got Here 


3. How to break the poverty cycle 


Meyer: You must know people who abuse the system. 
(The more luxurious life on welfare becomes, the more 
people will choose welfare over work.) 

Marglin: Sure there are some people who abuse the 
system. But I disagree with the notion that most people 
are just as happy to be on welfare. 

Meyer: There is a growing minority who are. This 
may be achintzy example, but it serves to illustrate that 
once you introduce an element (of public assistance), 
however well-justified on the occasion, it gets prolonged 
and built into the system: During the dustbowl years in 
the thirties, the farmers in North Dakota stubbornly 
refused any form of public assistance; they drew on their 
reserves and borrowed from the bank to plant a crop the 
following year. It blew away again, and some of them 
accepted assistance. The next year all of them accepted it. 
The following year they demanded it and the year after 
that they marched on the capitol demanding it as their 
right. 

It seems to me that poverty can become a chronic 





home. Finally, there was the oil 
crisis. If the Arabs had tried to raise 
their prices before the Americans’ 
defeat in Vietnam, Marglin suggests, 
there would have been Marines 
deployed and sheiks deposed. In 
Iran, in 1957, he recalls, Mossadegh 
was ousted and the shah put back. 

Meyer essentially agrees. “There's 
no question about what caused 
inflation—a combination of Viet- 
nam, balance of payments and 
government attempts to legislate 
market forces.” He adds _ that 
governments big mistake has been to 
pile layer upon layer of Keynesiari 
policy with the mistaken impression 
that they were starting afresh each 
time. “It was the accumulated weight 
of these things that brought us to the 
present situation.” 

But, Marglin rejoins, ‘the 
problems didn’t arise because people 
didn’t have their heads screwed on 
right. They are inherent.” 

What about the future? Marglin 
sees comprehensive price and wage 
controls within the next six years. 
“There's no other way you can 
resolve the conflict between price 
stability and full employment.” And 
when you have controls you soon 
have to have planning, he says, not 
just for the U.S. but for every 
country that does business with the 
U.S. Smidgets made by US. 
companies will have to fit the 
widgets made by their Canadian 
branch plants, for example. “Canada 
will have to become more of an 


appendage to the U.S. or adopt 
another system.” 
Marglin doesn’t welcome controls. 


He figures they're just another 
band-aid and that the same old 
capitalists will simply form a 


committee of capitalists—the auto 
executives will sit down with 
government representatives and 
collectively decide on what's right 
for the car industry. Controls would 
make Marglin happy only if “they 
help show ordinary people that the 
system is not working to their 
advantage.” 

Meyer also sees controls as a 
“definite possibility” and he’s not 
happy about them. For him, more 
government is bad news. He says we 
have a picture of what may happen 
in the British government’s failure in 
planning attempts in the sixties. Even 
local governments can’t get it right, 
he says. “Take Ontario's land use 
legislation which was based on the 
theory that speculators were 
withholding land from the market 
and thereby driving up the price.” 
But every bit of written evidence that 
he can muster shows that municipal 
councils, who are so slow at passing 
zoning regulations, cause 95 percent 
of the problem, he says. 

“T think the difference between us 
(him and Marglin) is that you would 
attempt to turn the planned economy 
into its most constructive application 
whereas | would do my best to 
oppose it.” 


—Don Worrall 





Marglin: In Newfoundland, there were fishing villages 


destroyed. 


Meyer: The man who promulgated that was one of our 


most socialist premiers. 


condition. Money is not necessarily the answer. On a per 
capita basis Canada has put more dough into public 
assistance than I suspect most other countries have 
done. What's needed is to jerk people out of the chronic 
poverty cycle; we need changes in teaching, new ways to 
motivate. Take a family that’s had a history of poverty 
for, say, two generations. Junior sees daddy can get all he 
really needs (through welfare) so why should junior put 
out any effort whatsoever to get what he needs? Some of 
these problems are by-products of the economic system, 
but some are products of the social system. And the 
economic system is not necessarily responsible for 
prolonging them. : 
Marglin: Most people don’t have any control over 
their lives. They are educated in their schools to take 


non-responsible jobs, to take orders. When they get the 


jobs, they are docile; a good worker doesn’t argue, he 
comes in on time and he does what he’s told to do. The 
ood worker doesn’t think about how to get pig iron 
rom here to there, he does it the way he’s told to do it. 
He can't plan because he doesn’t have any control over 
whether he has a job. Do you think that GM workers 
decided they don’t want to work? They're out of work 
because there are no cars being sold. It's no wonder in 
such asystem that, after they've been kicked around for a 
while, they decide to hell with it. It's also no wonder that 
the state, to prevent the kind of social unrest that goes 
with a burgeoning labour force and nothing for them to 
do, provides some kind of basic standard of living so that 
there are no riots in the streets. Poverty serves a function 
in this sytem; it serves as a daily reminder to people of 
what they can fall into if they don’t do those shitty, 
mind-destroying jobs. 

The capitalist system can’t exist without poverty. 
Suppose we instituted a guaranteed minimum annual 
income. People at the bottom aren't going to work, as 
you say. So to get the crappy jobs done, you'll have to 
raise the pay above the minimum. When you do that, 
you'll have to raise everyone else’s pay because what 
matters in this society are the relative gaps (between 
incomes). Sooner or later the productive resources of the 
society won't be able to support it anymore. If you really 
want to come to grips with poverty as I've defined it (as 
being a relative thing) —and I think that's the relevant 
definition for Canada and the U.S. in 1975 — the only 
way to do itis to eliminate the system of paid wages. The 
problem cannot be resolved through resorting to money 
incentives which necessarily rely on inequality. So long 
as you have inequality you have poverty. What we need 
is asystem which is run in much the same way as a good 
householdis run. I trust you don’t pay your wife to clean 
up the dishes and your wife doesn’t pay you to take out 
the garbage. This doesn’t mean that everything will run 
smoothly or that there will never be any tension; sure, I 
fight with my wife and kids. Ot course, we'll all have to 
do our share of the lousy work just as we do at home. | 
take out the garbage and do all kinds of things I don't 
enjoy and I do it more or less willingly, not because I’m 
paid for it, but because | recognize that if I don’t do it then 


somebody else has to do it and there’s no reason why that 
somebody else should do it more than me. 


4. The ways of human nature 


Meyer: I shovel my walk and paint, too. But | am also 
committedtotheconcept that if 1 put my labour, time and 
effort into something, | should be paid accordingly. If I 
can't getitin one form, I'll get it in another, but I'll get it. 
This is Fundamental to my thinking and I believe it to be 
more valid than your collective thinking. There will 
always be a guy who will be capable of climbing up; if he 
can't climb up on his own, he'll knock someone down 
and climb up. 

Marglin: This assumes that you know something 
fundamental about human nature that we really don’t 
know. The things that you see that make you see that 
way are products of our society and societies like ours 
that are built on conflict. 

Meyer: | see it equally when I read Greek or Roman 
history. | 

Marglin: There was a tribe in New Guinea that had 
pretty well escaped contact with outside cultures of any 
kind. Necessities in that tribe were called items of no 
account, not because people thought they weren't worth 
anything, but because in their judgment civilized people 
didn’ttakeaccountofthem—you gavethem to people who 
needed them. Then there were luxuries for which they 
had very elaborate concepts of private property (and 
distribution). Moreover, they were not repressive. There 
were people who opted out, who wanted to keep account 
of things, so they left the tribe and built houses on the 
margin of the village. The others left them alone — they 
were thought to be a bit crazy, but they weren't killed or 
beaten or repressed. It seemed to me very advanced. It 
wasn't free of strife or competition but the competition 
was much less harmful than ours is. 

Meyer: Before the war, Canada supported every 
conceivable sect, creed, race and whatever. There was 
room for them all to be themselves, largely in their own 
communities. There were Hutterites and Mennonites, for 
example. Since the war there has been a concerted effort 
by government to homogenize these societies. And out of 
that, to some extent came a sustaining basis for poverty. 
But it had nothing to do with the capitalist system. 

Marglin: It had a lot to do with the capitalist system. 
In Newfoundland, for example, there were fishing 
villages destroyed . . . 

Meyer: The man who promulgated that was one of the 
most socialist premiers we've ever had. When he brought 
the fishermen in from the outports, it was not to support 
the capitalist system, it was to permit a more practical 
and cost-saving administration of government aid. 
Conditions in the outports, charmingly primitive as they 
were, were terrible. (Premier) Joey (Smallwood) argued 
that you can't build a hospital in each outport, so you 
lump the communities into larger towns. 
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The Media Game ~’ 


The sad, but true, story of opportunities in television, 
radio, newspapers and publishing : 
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Shrink as they might from the new name of their old 
school, staffer Michael Hoffman approached ex-Loyolan 
Angus McKay, ex-Georgian John Yorston and Sir 
George graduate Mike Daigneault about employment 
prospects in their respective media. After looking at what 
the chances for telling other people's stories were, 
Hoffman surveyed four Sir George writers, Clark Blaise, 
John Moss, Henry Beissel and Léandre Bergeron, on the 
oppo peeiies available to those who had their own story 
fo tell. 


TV news: No cubs, thanks 


Mike Daigneault, a Sir George graduate who is now 
CBC's chief news editor, had spent the past three days 
with two fellow-executives interviewing 140 job 
applicants at Carleton University and had just returned to 
his Toronto office half an hour before. I, tor my part, had 
left Montreal on the midnight bus, arrived in Toronto at 
five in the morning, and six cups of bus-station coffee 
later I joined him. It was hard to say which of us was the 
more frazzled. 

But I had caught him at an appropriate time for the 
subject at hand. | found him very anxious to get the word 
out that there is no lack of opportunity for people 
wanting to break into TV broadcasting. 
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It is true that the CBC relies strictly on the traditional 
sources — Carleton, Ryerson and the University o 
Western Ontario — for prospective staffers. “If we 
opened it up to all universities we'd have 50,000 
applications a year,” said Daigneault. “We only want 
pecs who have shown a firm commitment to a career in 
oroadcast journalism.” 

But enrolment in one of those universities is the only 
pre-requisite to being considered for employment. 
“There is no prior screening — any journalism student 
who signs up before January 15 is interviewed.” 

That would seem to involve a great deal of energy 
merely for recruiting. What's behind it? 

Daigneault sighed with exaggerated weariness. “It 
certainly does take a lot of energy,” he said. 

At that point we were joined by Resources Manager 
Ray Chaisson. “MaybelIcan help,” hesmiled. “I slept last 
night.” Two or three years ago, Chaisson explained, the 
CBC found it seriously poked “young, open-minded, 
energetic people with ideas to contribute”. Hence the 
recruiting drive. At the same time, a unique training 
program was initiated. “We take eight university 
students graduating from journalism schools and keep 
them with us for 17 weeks, from mid-May to 
mid-October. During that time we put them through the 
whole spectrum of the work that goes on around here. At 
the end is an evaluation session.” Of the 140 Carleton 
people interviewed, three will be selected as trainees. Five 


“If we opened recruiting to all universities we’d have 


50,000 applicants a year.” 








“Now it’s all programmed. A secretary types up a list of 


songs and we play ‘em.” 


more will come from the other two universities. 

So far the program is working out to everyone's 
satisfaction. Of the 16 who have been through it since its 
NEV HED 14 are now full-time or part-time CBC 
employees. According to Daigneault, 35, “these new 
young people are definitely beginning to revitalize the 
news service. We intend to expand the program as fast as 
possible.” Its present budget is $25,000 a year. 


How does the CBC define a “vital” news service? 

Replied Daigneault: “TV news has always been a 
not-very-good headline service. We've forgotten how to 
dig for stories. Too many TV reporters have given in to 
the surface restrictions of the medium. The common line 
is, ‘I've only got two minutes to tell it in, so what's the 
point of digging?’ Well, the point is you get a better 
two-minute story if you've done the legwork. I would 
like to see TV start breaking its own stories. There's no 
reason why only newspapers should be doing that. 

“Does that answer your question?” 


Bringing the conversation back to job opportunities, 
Chaisson pointed out that across the country the TV news 
staff has increased by between 50 and 60 people over the 
pasttwoyears. Anda broadcasting operationcan't afford 
the luxury of a ‘cub reporter’,” he explained, ‘so everyone 
working for us is at least to some degree indispensable.” 


Both Daigneault and Chaisson praised the available 
university courses in broadcast journalism. “The schools 
recreate the actual environment of the newsroom,” 
Chaisson said. “They are staffed mostly. by 
professionals, many of whom are CBC people. 

Most students have little difficulty adjusting from 
academe to the real thing,” added Daigneault. 

Daigneault, who as managing editor of the Montreal 
Gazette had played a part in the paper's radical 
transformation from “a crappy newspaper into a lively, 
responsible one’, hopes now to work the same sort of 
change for CBC news. He imposes a strict time-limit on 
himself: “I never stay in one job more than three or four 
years. By then I'll either have achieved whatever I set out 
to achieve, or I'm a failure and should be out anyway.” 


Daigneault 
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Radio: FM is hard to get into, but dull once you're in 


How to get into radio? CJFM Saturday and Sunday 
night host Angus McKay laughs off the question. He 
wonders why anyone would want to. “The broadcasting 
medium is totally uninteresting these days.” 

It’s just a job now, he complains, with creative energy 
hemmed in by playlists and formats and a 
please-as-many-people-as-possible attitude on the part 
of management. 

He talks with fast, cheerful intensity about the 
frustrations as well as the rewards, jumping from one 
thought to another as though chasing them. 

“Any asshole can spin records. What a disc jockey 
should be doing is creating a mood, a space, a feeling — 
in other words, using the music creatively. My idea of 
good broadcasting is when after a few songs the listener 
knows whose show it is. That's personality radio. Now 
it’s all programmed. A secretary types up a list of songs 
and artists and we play ‘em.” 

A former supplement editor of the Loyola News, 
McKay got his start in broadcasting with CHOM-FM in 
1971, when progressive FM radio was new to the city. He 
had had no previous broadcasting experience, but his 
love of music (“with a capital m”) was as unmistakable 
as his confidence in his ability to get it across, and the 
station big-wigs were impressed. Or as he puts it, “I 
managed to bullshit my way in. Gave ‘em a good tape.” 
Today, he complains, they're more interested in 
credentials than in personality. If you walk in without a 
reference, you're shown the door in an awful hurry. 

McKay spent three years doing a daily show at 
CHOM; he watched the whole concept of avant-garde 
radio evaporate into just another way of turning a profit. 
“They fired the dj who turned Montreal on to Tubular 
Bells. He was playing it long before it became the 
best-selling album in North America. Some executive 
character figured no one was digging it.” 

By 1974 the situation had deteriorated past the point 
where the $12,000 a year salary was an incentive, and he 
left. “The only reason for being in broadcasting is to 
involve the audience on a creative level. If you can’t do 
that, what are you doing? At one time, when we were 


“Hiring goes up and down. Lots of potentially good 
people came by this winter when there were no 


openings. 





given free reign, we'd get a part of the audience so far into 
the show that they would find themselves talking out 
loud to us. Can you believe that? A person sitting alone 
in aroom, in the dark, talking to a guy on the radio. It 
was incredible. 

“What you've got to get away from,” he goes on, 
warming up, ‘is that ridiculous idea of trying to please 
everybody. You have to take the chance of turning some 
people off if you're going to succeed in really getting to 
others. If | ever thought seriously about the size of my 
audience, | wouldn't be here.” 

McKay admits to being given more leeway than the 
others at CJFM, where he started on a part-time basis 
after a year spent out of broadcasting. ‘They're taking a 
chance with me. They have enough respect for my 
ability, and it’s good for their credibility to have one 
show they can describe as unprogrammed. Besides,” he 
laughs, “I'm on late at night, where they figure I can't do 
too much harm.” 

Still, he finds himself nostalgic for the early days. “lI 
don’t get any reaction at all — no energy — from anyone 
around here. I'm kind of the resident weirdo. There's no 
camaraderie, no friendship to the point where you start 
meaning something in each other's lives.” 

So, he does his two shows a week and spends his time 
“living up in the country with my old lady and a couple of 
dogs.” They are in the process of opening a natural foods 
store in Huntingdon. 


Newspapers: Lots of letters, few replies, finally one offer 





A Sir George student with two years’ experience as a 
reporter for the georgian and two non-credit journalism 
courses at Loyola under his belt set out to land a summer 
job on a newspaper. He mailed letters of application and 
samples of his work to every English daily in Canada — 
96 in all. Postage cost him $22. 

The letters went out October 1. To date 61 prospective 
employers haven't bothered to give him the courtesy of 
an acknowledgement. Of the 35 that did reply, 24 were 
definite noes—they had no budget for a summer staff, or 
they preferred local people, or they did their hiring 
exclusively from among students going for a degree in 
journalism. Eleven told him they were keeping his 
application on file, they'd let him know. Of those eleven, 
five have since turned him down definitely. Five more are 
outstanding. The remaining one — the Calgary Herald 
— gave him a job. He got the news at the end of March. 

John Yorston, now city editor of The Montreal Star, 
had a much easier time getting into journalism. “In 
1956,” Yorston recalls, “I was the editor of the georgian. 
One of the people working on the paper was the son of a 
Gazette employes: and he happened to tell me that the 
Canadian Press news service was looking for a junior 
staffer. | walked in and applied on a Wednesday. On 
Monday I was a working journalist.” 

Without knowing him, Yorston would figure that 
there is one essential difference between himself and the 
student: “I was a little luckier than he was. That's all.” 
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Yorston 


That's the first thing you need to break into this field, 
according to Yorston — luck. “As a general rule,” he 
says, “hiring goes up and down. Lots of potentially good 
people came by this winter at a time when there 
happened to be no openings. We couldn't do anything 
except hang on to their applications and hope they'll be 
available when we have room for them.” 

One piece of advice he would give to someone starting 
out is to hit the small-town papers, where one can be 
exposed to a much greater variety of work. A junior 
writer might find himself covering the police desk in the 
morning and a service club meeting in the afternoon. He 
will be able to get into writing feature articles as well as 
news stories. He will be expected to do a certain amount 
of copy-editing, laying out, and possibly even 
ipielien GaenE By the time he moves up to a bigger paper, 
he will be fairly well grounded. 

“Here, on the other hand, the j junior people get stuck 
with the less important routine work,” says Yorston. “I 
can’t risk sending a junior guy out ona big story. There's 
always the possibility of having to do all kinds of 
checking and revising, and after all we have a paper to 
put out, with rigid deadlines that have to be met. Today 
for example, we had late-breaking developments on five 
stories half an hour from deadline. Let me tell you, it was 
pretty frantic a few minutes ago.” 

The student, for his part, noted that most of the papers 
who failed to acknowledge his applications were in small 
towns. Whether they are more receptive to those seeking 
permanent rather than summer work is not known. 

Ascity editor, Yorston, who also teaches an elementary 
non-credit journalism course at Sir George, is involved in 
editing, production, and assigning reporters to stories. 

“A good part of the job is simply being around in case a 
reporter needs some help with what he’s working on. | 
suggest angles and leads, or | just let the reporter talk the 
story out with me, to get it straight in his mind.” 

Yorston spent nine years with Canadian Press, 
working mostly in Montreal, with brief stints in Halifax 
and later Quebec City as a political reporter during the 
Lesage government. Back in Montreal six months, he 
began to feel “it was time fora change”. He applied to the 
Star. Again luck was with him: “I applied to the city 
editor and he turned me down, It so happened, though, 
that a couple of people on the paper knew me well. The 
next day the editor called me back to offer me a job; he 
had apparently checked with them.” 


“He said, ‘you son-of-a-bitch, if you ever so much as set 
foot in my store again, I'll have you thrown out’. 


From 1964 until '68 he was a general assignment 
reporter, covering labour, politics, or “whatever was 
going on. It gave me a good insight into how the city 
works.” Then came a promotion to assistant city editor. 
He took over the city desk in May 1973. 

“One of the things I'm on the lookout for in someone 
coming to me for a job,” he says, “is curiosity. Is he 
inquisitive? Does he wonder about things? If two people 
are equally skilled, I'll hire the one who seems to have the 
greater sense of curiosity.” 

To what extent does he insist on an applicant having 
taken journalism courses? 

“IT have no brief for or against them,” is the reply. He 
points out a 1974 study by the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Publishers Association, which indicates that 
most papers agree that students make or break them- 
selves, regardless of courses. Across the country, 80 
trainees out of 151 were journalism students. 

Yorston is more impressed by attitude than by 
academic degrees. He tells a story about a girl who came 
to him tor a job. “She had been working part-time as a 
copy-person for another paper, and once a week she 
would phone me, or send in additional clippings, just to 
remind me of her presence. | figured, if she’s this 
persistent about getting a job, she'll be persistent when it 
comes to going after a story.” 

And then there was the kid who came in off the street 
and said he was interested in a career in journalism 
because he was interested in people. He was hired pretty 
well on the strength of that answer. ‘He's still here. And 
he’s damned good.” 

What about those who come into the field taking it for 
granted that they are walking into a world of glamour 
and excitement? 

Yorston laughs: “Well... lhave a picture of myself 
and Charles de Gaulle, taken on a street in Quebec in 
1960 — him at 6'S and me at 5'5 — and it looks as though 
we're deep in conversation. We weren't. We weren't even 
with each other.” 

That's about the extent of the glamour, he sums up. 
“Contrary to popular belief, figures in the news don't 
hob-nob much with the press. Occasionally you get to 
see the big shots in their less public moments. But most of 
the job is just plain hard slogging, like making phone call 
after phone call for one lousy paragraph.” 


Writing: It’s tough enough being read, let alone being 
published 


From the word go the cards are stacked against a 
writer. An unknown hopeful sending off manuscripts to 
the magazines he’s heard about can’t escape the fact that 
he’s pretty much at the mercy of the mood the editor 
happens to be in at the moment. His chances of being 
printed are at best erratic. Says Clark Blaise, author of 
two successtul collections of short stories, “you have to 
be good — but you also have to be lucky.” 

And breaking into print is the smallest part of a writer's 
struggle. “The real problem is not getting published but 
getting read,” points out magazine editor John Moss. 
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“That happens to be particularly difficult here, 
considering the contempt we've been taught to feel 
towards Canadian literature.” 

Canadian booksellers typify the attitude. 
Poet-playwright Henry Beissel, interviewed recently in 
The Montreal Star, complained that “around 75% of the 
book trade is controlled by three large chain stores where 
the computer is God and increased profit His command. 
So many bookstores become a supermarket where 
literature is packaged and processed like sausages.” 

What's more, the three men share the view that it’s next 
to impossible to earn a living by writing, that quality and 
financial success have little to do with each other. 

How does someone not discouraged by all that get 
started? 

“Take whatever creative writing courses are 
available,” Blaise advises. “If you have an obvious gift 
the professor will see it and suggest something in the way 
of an outlet. And the writing done as part of a workshop 
obviously gets more concerned attention than it would 
get from a magazine editor.” 

As an undergraduate, Blaise published three stories in 
a campus literary magazine. All three rated a first prize; 
the third won an annual prize that led to him being placed 
in an advanced creative writing seminar. The next step, 
he says, isto “publish simply to get it out, no matter how 
obscure the magazine or small the payment. Every story 
published becomes a credential.” 

John Moss, managing editor of the Journal of 
Canadian Fiction, agrees: ‘Scale your ambition down by 
half — and then, pick an appropriate market. It's 
amazing how many submissions we get that one glance at 
the magazine would show to be unsuitable for us. That is 
not to say one should write for a market — that’s hack 
work. But it’s an utter waste of time to send us poetry. 
We don’t publish it.” The problem of getting read is for 
the most part out of the writer’s hands. It involves an 
archaic publishing industry, the absence of legislation to 
protect writers and publishers from unfair foreign 
encroachment, and booksellers who, as Moss puts it, are 


FOR THE HONOUR 
OF AN ARTIST 


Sitting among deserted 
university tables, 

and among tall angels, 

where only the bleak winds 

tap against the window panes, 
and with the sleeping 

universe around you, you create 
the paintings we wait to see. 


— Vincenzo Albanese 





Beissel 





profit-seeking businessmen who know nothing and care 
less about literature. 

Blaise sees the issue in terms of an unbridgeable gap 
between publisher and distributor: the publisher has no 
control over the means of distribution, and no guarantee 
of a place ona bookstore shelf before the book is printed. 
“There is no major facet of the economy that relies so 
much on chance and tolerates so much failure. An 
analogous situation would be Shell turning out millions 
of gallons of gas and hoping service stations will buy it.” 

In other words, a publishing house is forced by the 
nature of things into printing a book with little prior 
notion of what the seller's attitude toward it will be. The 
publisher is obliged to evaluate the work in terms of its 
merit as literature, knowing that the seller's frame of 
reference is strictly commercial. 

Furthermore, says Blaise, ‘people in the publishing 
industry are all 19th century types. They see themselves 
as having been defeated by life. They've capitulated 
already; they go up to a bookseller and say, ‘this is a 
serious novel, you probably won't be interested’.” 

Moss’ perspective is somewhat different. We don't 
take Canadian literature seriously enough, according to 
him. “We've been conditioned by American and British 
literature, brainwashed to use it as the standard of 
judgment. The typical critical reaction is that 
such-and-such a book is good ‘considering it's a 
Canadian novel’. We've been taught to believe that all 
literature was written by dead foreigners.” 

He says we have to get over the farcical idea of “fair 
competition”. “There is no fair competition between 
Canadian and American publishers. They can support 
Canadian branch plants with their American business. 
Obviously,” he adds with a smile, “the reverse isn't 
true.” 

Because of the advantages foreign literature starts out 
with, a Canadian publisher knows his sales will not be 
high, so he cannot advertise to create a demand. “What 





Blaise 


would McClelland and Stewart have to spend on one 
writer to give him exposure equivalent to a five-minute 


spot on the Johnny Carson show? It can't be done.”. 


Moss would solve the problem with legislated financial 
control over imported books, thus insuring that they are 
not at a financial advantage. “Any self-respecting 
country has this protective legislation. Part of the 
problem is that Canada is not a self-respecting country. 
It's about time Canadians grew up. Americans and Brits 
are foreigners, and the books they write should be treated 
as foreign publications.” 

Few Canadian booksellers care whether the product 
they sell was made in Canada or elsewhere. They are not 
in business to promote Canadian writers and make no 
bones about the fact. (One notable exception is Double 
Hook, a bookstore which deals only in Canadian 
literature.) When Henry Beissel approached Brian 
Melzack, manager of Classics Bookstore, with the threat 
that “if you don't start giving due attention to Canadian 
authors and books, I'll walk around your store carrying a 
placard”, Melzack’s reply was a counter-threat to toss 
those of Beissel’s books in stock into the street. When 
Beissel’s uncomplimentary assessment of Canadian 
booksellers appeared in the Star, he received a phone call 
from Melzack. “The man was absolutely frothing at the 
mouth,” Beissel recalls. “He said, ‘you son-of-a-bitch, if 
you ever so much as set toot in my store again I'll have 
you thrown out bodily’.” Melzack never carried out the 
threat. 

Asked about the incident, Melzack first denied 
vigorously that it had ever taken place, then claimed he 
couldn't recall exactly what had been said. 

I asked him if Classics continued to stock Beissel's 
books.” The ones that are still in print, yes,” Melzack 
replied. “He publishes with the very small houses — 
probably because he has to.” 

Beissel’s account of his reasons for not dealing with the 
more secure established publishers is different: “I do it 

continued page 30 
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The Drift Of 1 


Canadian 


French 


Quebec French is different from 
French French and will policy 
makers please pay attention? 


In an elegant, waspy section of 
Baltimore, acity of more Blacks than 
Whites, sits an Italian citizen 
thinking and worrying about the 
state of Quebec French. Alfonso 
Caramazza does his thinking in a 
cinderblock office in a cluster of 
psychology offices in Ames Hall, a 


handsome complement to the 
quadrangle of buildings at The 
(article, please) Johns Hopkins 


University, perhaps best known for 
being the home of one of America’s 
leading med schools. 

Caramazza, M.A. Sir George 
Williams, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, is 
giving up his teaching post here, 
giving up his (as he describes them) 
very bright students, giving up this 
beautiful and well equipped campus 
and is coming back to God's Frozen 
People to teach and further his 
research at Concordia. He is even 
giving up Hopkins’ offer of a year's 
leave to do research work in Italy on 
condition he return to Baltimore. 
Giving up all that for the Big Block on 
Blight Boulevard in downtown 
Montreal! 

What terrible affliction has visited 
this bright and handsome young 
scholar? If Hopkins didn’t sit in 
Baltimore, the story might be 
different. ‘Baltimore's got nothing,” 
Caramazza says, fondling his 
perpetually unlit pipe. “Oh, yes, it 
has the Colts and I almost forgot, the 









Orioles.”” Another point against this 
town where great chunks of its 
downtown core have been removed 
only to be replaced by renewal 
dreams of recession-struck devel- 
opers, and junked cars, is its high 
crime rate. Caramazza says he wants 
to bring up his son, now two, in more 
peaceful, settled surroundings. 

And of course he wants to come 
back to Montreal for professional 
reasons. The guts of his research 
interests are in Quebec, in the 
language of Quebec. The real nub of 
Caramazza’s research involves an 
important function in speech 
perception of many languages, Voice 
Onset Time (VOT). 

Caramazza, with traces of the old 
country in his accent, speaks in a 
tightly clipped manner, substituting 
full-stops with ‘ok?’ to see if you're 
still with him. After several runs at it, 
we come up with this definition of 
Voice Onset Time: VOT is all the 
time it takes you to make a sound 
before you actually make it. “It's the 
onset (period) of voicing essential- 
ly,” Caramazza says. For example, a 
stop-consonant sound like ‘ba’ is 
mostly pre-voiced — there is a lot of 
vocal chord vibration before you 
actually burst the sound. Its 
opposite, in what's called a 
homorganic pair, ‘pa’, is burst before 
vocal chord vibration begins; in 
fact, there is a measurable silent gap 


of 25 milliseconds between the air 
burst and the actual sound. If you 
say ‘ba-pa’ together, there should be 
a clear silent gap between the two 
sounds. The same would be true in 


other homorganic, or similarly 
rooted, pairs, like ga-ka and da-ta. 
There would always be a silent gap 
within each pair. This is true in 
English, The same principle applies 
in European French, although the 
size of the gap would be different 
because of different sound usage in 
European French. But again, there is 
a distinct gap between each sound in 
a pair. 

The fact that there is a gap is an 
important function in perception. 
The brain uses this time function to 
distinguish between different 
sounds. Most phonetics and 
linguistics experts agree that VOT 
provides an important cue in many 
languages for listeners to differen- 
tiate between sounds. 

The mysterious thing is that the, 
Quebec French don’t seem to use 
VOT at all. Or if they do use VOT, 
they are using it awfully inefficiently, 
Caramazza says. The fact that the 
Quebec French don’t appear to use 
VOT, as the European French do, 
suggests a number of possibilities 
about the state of the language here. 

At its worst, it could mean that 
Quebec French does not have an 
alternative _ linguistic cue to 


The natural question is, what sort of life expectancy does 
an inefficient language have? 
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“It’s possible that French bilinguals could have an easier 
time being understood in English by other French 


bilinguals.” 


differentiate between different 
sounds, and users are depending 
simply on the context in which the 
word is being employed. Is that to 
say, in other words, that the 
distinguishing feature between pain 
and bain is the smell of bread or the 
sound of running water? “That 
would be disastrous,” Caramazza 
says. ‘I'm not going to exclude that 
(possibility) a priori. But if that is the 
case, it really is frightening because 
the language would be a less efficient 
language.” 

The natural question then, is, 
what sort of life expectancy does an 
inefficient language have? If it is true 
that the Quebec French distinguish 
words by the context in which they 
are said, then the language will 
probably not last very long, 
Caramazza says. But he believes that 
there are just too many forces at 
work for this to happen. “If you 
remove this VOT feature, so that 
you can’t unequivocally decide 
whether the sound is a ‘ba’ or a ‘pa’, 
then you will look around for other 
acoustic parameters, and it may be 
that one of these other parameters 
will become psychologically salient 
and you will grab that and use it as a 
cue,’ he explains. “The cue might be 
the rate of aspiration, or the strength 
of the actual burst. It’s usually the 
case that the burst sounds harder for 
‘ba’ instead of ‘pa’, so that may be the 
critical cue in Quebec French.” 

If the European French have 
always made use of the VOT 
function, then the Quebec French 
must have used VOT at some point 
too. The how and why of the story 
takes us back to 1971 when 
Caramazza set out on his M.A. thesis 
work at Sir George with his thesis 
advisor Edgar Zurif. “I was 
interested in speech perception — I 
wasn't interested in the language as 
such.’ Caramazza explains that he 
assumed both French and English 
unilinguals in Quebec used the VOT 
function to differentiate between 
sounds, and what he wanted to see 
was how bilinguals coped with VOT 
(which is different in each language) 
in switching from one language to 
the other, 

“We expected some confusion 
among the bilinguals,” Caramazza 


remembers. “But when we looked at 
Quebec French unilinguals (for the 
sake of comparison) we came up 
with a mess and said ‘What's going 
on here!’ " The interesting feature to 
come out of the comparison, 
confused as it was, was that Quebec 
French bilinguals showed themselves 
to be in a more confused state than 
the Quebec French unilingual group, 
suggesting a definite trend. 

Put through the fine-tooth comb 
analysis of a spectograph machine, 
‘ba-pa’ sounds produced by Quebec 
French unilinguals had no distinctive 
silent gap between the two sounds as 
there should have been. The ‘ba’ 
would go crashing right into the ‘pa’, 
clearly indicating that VOT wasn't 
being used. “The overlaps were 
monstrous,” Caramazza says. “If we 
look at the way bilinguals perhaps 
precede unilinguals (because _ bi- 
linguals had worse overlaps), if this 
suggests how Quebec French is going 
to change, then the picture is not 
very nice,” warns Caramazza. “In 
fact, it’s very, very bad.” 

Much of Caramazza’s analysis had 
to wait till he was at Johns Hopkins 
where he could put his work through 
spectographic analysis. “Hopkins 
has a spectograph machine because 
it's a good university (with money to 
spend on the side)," says Caramazza. 
(Concordia is apparently on the 
verge of becoming a good university 
too because it is about to invest in the 
$15,000 piece of hardware, or at least 
that's Caramazza’s understanding.) 

One of the ironies to emerge from 
his analysis of data was that while 
Quebec French unilinguals showed 
confusion, and bilinguals showed 
even more confusion, the latter 
group, when speaking English, 
indicated that they were using VOT. 
“It's possible then, that Quebec 
French bilinguals could have an 
easier time being comprehended in 
English (by other Quebec French 
bilinguals), ifin fact no substitute for 
the VOT cue in French exists.” 

Caramazza’s tentative conclusions 
are based on a series of studies. He 
took 10 unilingual Sir George 
students, 10 French  unilingual 
Montreal area high school seniors 
and another group of 10 Montreal 
area French bilinguals, also high 


school seniors. Speech and 
perception tests were carried out on 
the three groups. In the perception 
test, each group was asked to 
identify the distinct sounds within 
each of the ‘ba-pa’, ‘da-ta’ and ‘ga-ka’ 
homorganic pairs of stop conso- 
nants, as they listened’ to 
machine-produced synthetic sounds. 
In the case of the English unilinguals, 
identification of clear gaps between 
the sounds was consistent. In the case 
of French bilinguals and unilinguals 
no discernible gap in each of the 
pairs was identified. In the speech 
test, the same subjects were asked to 
repeat whole words, containing 
these sounds, and the results were 
consistent with the perception test. 
The English group reproduced gaps 
while the other two groups 
reproduced overlaps. 

To assure himself that this VOT 
confusion wasn't an invention of his 
own mind, Caramazza tried the same 
speech test (he didn’t have the 
necessary equipment for the 
perception test) in France. He ran 10 
high school] seniors from the Nantes 
area through the same test. All of 
these unilingual subjects reproduced 
clear gaps within each word pair. 

So far the data added up to this: 
The English used VOT and European 
French used VOT certainly in speech 
anyway, and since the speech and 
perception test results seemed 
consistent in the three tests 
Caramazza had already conducted in 
Canada, it seemed pretty clear that 
European French perception would 
probably involve use of the VOT cue 
as well. So, what happened to 
Quebec French? “The reason they 
don't use the cue, we think, is 
because of the pressures the language 
finds itself in,” Caramazza says. 
“You could say they're geographical, 
but they're more likely geo-political. 
And to me geo-political includes 
economic and social pressures which 
make it the less favoured language in 
society.” Since the English were 
socially and economically on top, 
Caramazza reasons, the French 
shifted in an English direction, away 
from the use of the _ traditional 
European French VOT. 

In a sense, Quebec French users 
have tried to straddle the two 
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To set an abstract goal of returning to so-called “proper” 


French is unrealistic and possibly destructive. 





languages “and haven't really 
succeeded at either”. He points to his 
test results that show Quebec French 
prevoicing of sounds seem relatively 
close to the English test results, while 
post-voicing (the period after the air 
burst) seems closer to the European 
parent. 

“There were various hypotheses,” 
he explains. “One was that there was 
more mobility in the English 
speaking minority.” The English 
moved around and there was no time 
for the English to change. The French 
community, on the other hand, 
remained pretty static and were more 
likely to pick up changes from the 
economically and socially dominant 
minority group, Caramazza_reck- 
ons, “A slight change is picked up 
by the father, the children pick 
that up and perhaps maximize that 
and then their children will perhaps 
pick up those changes and in turn 
maximize them. 

“One way of looking at this is that 
the reason it changes in this direction 
is that English is the preferred 
language.” Caramazza assesses the 
drift this way: “The ideal goal may 
not be in fact French, but English — 
youre trying to speak the way the 
English person speaks.” 

Caramazza says he’s at best an 
‘amateur linguist’ (and really more of 
a speech perceptionist than anything 
else). But he believes his findings, 
such as they are, to be indisputable 


Caramazza 
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because they are based’ on 
scientifically measurable proper- 
ties. “If | want to go on, though, I'll 
have to learn certain aspects of 
phonetics and linguistics.” That will 
mean applying to the Quebec 
government for funding so that he 
can follow basically two lines of 
study: one, to find out what the 
substitute cue for VOT is, assuming 
there is one; and once he has worked 
that out, to extend the study to other 
sounds to come up with a linguistic 
categorization of all Quebec sounds. 
“I don’t see why we can't generalize 
this (his Findings based on analysis of 
stop consonants) to other sounds,” 
he says. “I don’t see why the sounds 
we have analyzed would change and 
others wouldn't.” 

To see just to what extent 
Quebec French is different from its 
European parent will mean checking 
to see if there are discernible 
generational shifts towards English 
and to see how Québécois in the 
more remote parts of Quebec, where 
there is no contact with English, 
compare to their urban counterparts. 


Caramazza's ‘preferred language’ 
theory questions Quebec language 
policy, apparently bent on returning 
Quebec French to its parent form. It's 
a destructive policy, hesays, because 
it denies the legitimacy of Quebec 
French as it is. Caramazza says the 
government should work toward 
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identifying the Quebec ‘idiolect’— 
the language base from which dif- 
ferent dialects derive—and build on 
it, because it’s the language of the 
people. To set an abstract goal of re- 
turning to so-called ‘proper’ French is 
both unrealistic and possibly des- 
tructve, he says. It delays the day 
when Québécois will regard their 
own language as just as good as any 
other. 

And while the debate over ‘proper’ 
French versus everyday Quebec 
French continues, the drift toward 
English may go dangerously on, 
Caramazza says. Culture, in his de- 
finition, includes the language spo- 
ken on the shop floor. And the 
government, through _ industrial 
take-overs if necessary, should do 
everything in its power to preserve it, 
If it looks economically good to 
speak French, and Quebec French at 
that, Caramazza reasons, Quebec 
French will become the preferred 
language. 

Caramazza's plan would also inc- 
lude an ambitious publishing and 
educational program for all of Que- 
bec that would lay it firmly on the 
line: Quebec language and culture 
(which includes both work and play) 
is Québécois, not French, and that's 
how it should be. 

He doesn't believe this can be 
implemented overnight. But there 
should be an overall plan, based on 
penetrating and thorough language 
studies, he says, and you can't expect 
to accomplish very much with iso- 
lated bits of legislation, based on 
superticial studies of Quebec French. 
Caramazza’s work shows through 
scientific measurement that Quebec 
French and French are different. Let's 
recognize that fact, he says, and let's 
look for more. 

What does it matter in an age of 
multinationals run largely by anglo- 
phones? In France, he says, some 
executives may be American but 
they have to operate in French. 
“When it comes to Quebec, they 
don’t give a shit. And that has to 
change.” Caramazza adds parenthe- 
tically that the English of Quebec 
better go along with the changes. “Or 
there could be serious trouble.” 


— Joel McCormick 





Exit Books, Enter Print-outs 


If it’s possible for musicians to jam with Mozart, how long will 
it be before we're talking to Plato? 


Extra went to Bell-Northern Research, one of Canada’s 
leading communications think tanks, looking for modest 
suggestions on how to link up Concordia's two 
campuses, into one, fully integrated system. But Bell- 
Northern researcher Gordon Thompson quickly steered 
discussion off course to consider how the very nature of 
universities, indeed all institutions, will go through such 
a revolutionary change that traditional concepts of 
link-up will be obviated anyway. Let's not worry about 
how the Loyola and Sir George libraries will join 
together, he says. Let's throw out the traditional idea of 
borrowing books to begin with. ; 


Gordon Thompson remembers Loyola with fondness. 
It was at a high-brow communications conference there 
one Sunday afternoon a few years ago that he said 
something that almost cost him his job at Bell-Northern. 
Eric Kierans, then communications minister, had been 
promoting a transistor invention and had poured $35 
million of government funds into Microsystems 
International Limited (MIL), the company which 
manufactured the transistors. Well, Thompson stood up 
and predicted that this “latest innovation” would be a 
disaster. The remark made Mr. Kierans and several 
phone company VPs very upset. However, he wasn't 
fired, and a couple of weeks ago MIL folded, he says, 
adding: “I don’t like to be right about that kind of thing.” 

Today Thompson works out of a new office tower in 
Ottawa as a senior member of Bell-Northern’s research 
statt. He is along range planner involved in exploring the 
links between technology and society, a job he says he 
invented for himself because he saw a danger in scientists 
churning out technological marvels without having an 
inkling of the social effects they might produce. In short, 
he thinks and writes about the future of communications. 

Thompson is not typical of Ma Bell's brood. He shows 
up for work in a striped sport shirt and ascot, an 
unconventional sports jacket and ankle length zip boots. 
His office — more workshop than office — is littered 
with machines, tape recorders, video equipment, books, 
graphs on the wall and a lamp which he built himself 
trom a large old vacuum tube. In one corner by his 
cluttered desk sits his favourite toy — a 
techtronics-graphics computer terminal, a machine 
resembling a typewriter topped with a ten inch, green 
television screen capable of displaying 30 lines of text and 
moving graphics. It’s hooked up to a computer that 
prints out as many typewritten copies of a text as you 
please in a matter of minutes. And it can be hooked up to 
any computer in the world, provided he pays the bills. 
The beauty of it, says Thompson, is that editing is a 
aces of pushing buttons and letting the computer do 
the rest, 


“When my secretary quit, | replaced her with a bunch 
of (computer) terminals,” he says. “My writing output 
has gone up, and I’m not worrying about what the 
secretary is doing when I haven't anything for her to do. 
Nobody seems to mind when a machine is sitting around 
doing nothing.” And it’s cheap — a machine similar to his 
but without the facility for graphics rents for about $100 
a month, he says. Thompson welcomes this innovation. 
In his view, the reason it hasn't been more widely 
employed is that ‘a bunch of older people, who define 
what work is, still have the mistaken notion that slaves, 
not decision-makers, should be used to operate 
typewriters. There’snothing worse, interms of the human 
component, than giving a piece of marked-up text to a 
girl and telling her to retype it.” Not that Thompson is 
oblivious to the hardships that losing a job can entail. But 
he looks on the computer asa tool, like a hammer, which 
should be used to free people from tedious work so that 
they can get on with more interesting things. And he has 
a few ideas about what those interesting things might be, 
but more on that later. 

The day hascome when it's technologically possible for 
alot of people to stay at home to work. Anything you do 
with a typewriter could be done with a terminal like 
Thompson's and transmitted through the Sir George 
computer to anyone with a similar terminal. With a 
“scribbler phone” you not only see the person on the 
other end of the line, you could, for example, scribble a 
diagram on apiece of paper or blackboard, and the other 
person could work on the same diagram as though you 
were both in the same room. And meetings of several 
people can be conducted by phone. All this technological 
hardware could stand some improving, Thompson says. 
But do we want to pursue it, do we really want to work at 
home, he wonders. As far as he’s concerned, staying 
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“When my secretary quit, I replaced her with a bunch of 
computer terminals. My writing output has gone up.” 
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Sketched solutions for moving | 
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It’s An Opportunity 


No one yet knows whether or not 
Sir George campus expansion plans 
will take a clerical turn towards 
take-over of the Grey Nuns’ property 
at Guy and Dorchester. One of the 
problems is space: The existing fa- 
cilities once renovated and extended 
would fall 100,000 square feet short 
of the overall goal of 500,000 square 
teet required for Commerce, Lib- 
rary, Fine Arts and Athletic facilities, 
when the Norris Building lease as 
well as leases for other rented pre- 
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mises are terminated. However, the 
university is prepared to rent the 
100,000 square feet, if it can, in the 
area adjacent to the convent. The 
other problem is money: The esti- 
mated $16 million is high and when 
renovation costs are added to it, the 
overall pricetag might be too much. 

With these two general problems 
in mind we asked architect Peter 
Lanken to sketch his solutions. Lan- 
ken says his way out would be to 
build buildings within the complex 
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(to cover for lacking space) so that 
they are invisible from the street and 
build a commercial block to rent out 
as office and retail space, in order to 
pay for the project. A member of the 
Save Montreal executive committee, 
Lanken says: “The opportunity is 
there. It's time to recycle a great buil- 
ding instead of demolishing it.” For a 
xood 3-D look at the plan, turn the 
page upside down and step a few feet 
back from it. 
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Any university that remains rooted in books is in serious 
trouble.... The main library of the future will be housed 


in a computer. 


PRINT—OUTS continued 


cooped up at home only engenders “cabin fever”. “It's 
essential that we change environments,” he says. “We are 
not usually the same people at work that we are at 
home.” He recalls installing a terminal in his basement, 
only to find that when he is working, he is not the 
sympathetic father he would normally be when it comes 
to his kids’ broken wagon wheels. . 

What other possibilities does computer technology 
hold for Concordia? For one thing, doctors on both 
campuses will be able to program a computer to dispense 
emergency medical advice over a telephone. As medical 
diagnosis is a logical science, Thompson explains, the 
computer will probably be able to give instructions based 
on the caller's replies to questions put to him by the 
computer. 

A good part of the mail system may be taken over by a 
telephone system. Thompson predicts that “phone- 
grams’ will replace most letters in Canada in about 10 
years. Some kind of postal system should remain for 
handling parcels and personal letters, he says. But since 
75 percent of the post office business involves financial 
transactions, it's no wonder that the banks are moving 
quickly into this market. 

Concordians may find themselves paying for cafeteria 
hamburgers with cards. Thompson thinks cash will be 
around for some time but, as he says, there are problems 
with cash that make it inefficient; and technology tries 
hard to eliminate inefficiency. 

One thing that computers should never do, according 
to Thompson, is replace good professors. Different 
media require different talents, he says, and so only 
rarely do you find people who are good at lecturing and 
good at writing textbooks — they're usually good at one 
or the other. And so it is with the electronic medium, he 
says. “An awful lot of educational TV is a disaster 
because if you ask the classroom lecturer to do a 
videotape, he does exactly the same kind of thing that he 
does in the classroom and it doesn’t go over ona TV set. 
Video lectures are deadly.” 

Videos are also misleading, he says. ‘It's like being 
high and thinking you've written a poem, but when you 
look at it afterwards you find it’s only three words. It's 
the same with video — you sit there and watch a lecture 
on the ascent of man and you think you know all about 
it, when in fact you don’t. Video only creates an 
attitude.” But videos can be effective for motivating 
students to learn more about a subject, he adds. 

Thompson feels that computer instruction should be 
used to take a load off the professor's back. “The amount 
of emotional energy that can be generated in a class of 50 
is frightening,” he says. ‘“One of the greatest teachers I've 
ever met became an emotional rag because every time he 
gavea lecture theclass wrung outa bit of his humanity. As 
a result, he became a boor in all his other (out-of-class) 
relationships and had to be fired. Teaching is a 
demanding job, perhaps too demanding. So naturally 
you ll get situations where the guy stands before the class 
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and gives the same lecture he gave last year — he behaves 
like an automaton.” 

Professors should be saved for the times when they are 
most needed, Thompson suggests. In the meantime, 
students would go off and use every tool available — 
videotapes, computer aided instruction, even plain old 
reading — to help them learn the subject. “When students 
meet the professor again there will be a far more useful 
exchange,” because, as he puts it, when wearing his 





technology cap, “they've enlarged the common 
information space.” 
Thompson thinks computers can be _ valuable, 


particularly for young people, simply because they are 
objective. “It is easy for the kid to learn that he can be 
intimate with the computer and that it will never do an 
irrational thing. It's terribly important that he learns that 
he knows how to learn.” Too often a teacher's irrational 
response will cause a student to believe that he doesn’t 
know how to learn, he says. “Johnny's got a reading 
problem . . . Johnny's Got A Reading Problem . . . 
JOHNNY’S GOT A READING PROBLEM. Well, he 
may have had a potential problem, but he bloody well 
has a problem once he gets through with a response like 
that. A computer doesn’t behave that way — it keeps 
going at it, and at it, until the kid finally gets it.” 

The best example of a computer aided instruction 
system, according to Thompson, is PLATO 4. 
Unfortunately, the technology is still a bit shaky and the 
equipment costs about $7000, but ultimately it should be 
available for use in the home for about the same price as a 
colour TV set, he says. At present, PLATO is capable of 
delivering words, graphs, charts and moving pictures of 
a schematic nature over a telephone line. The terminal 
itself can run a film or slide projector as required. 
Thompson describes it as the first intelligent, interactive, 
graphics terminal that really works. It’s intelligent and 
interactive because it presents statements and questions 
according to the student's responses. 

So far, Thompson has only touched on the small stuff. 
In the first place, he says, any university that remains 
rooted in books is in serious trouble. He predicts that by 
the end of the century we'll be developing a form of 
writing that is reminiscent of Chinese symbols, in the 
sense that we'll use “pictograms” to describe whatever it 
is we re talking about. At the moment he says, we're not 
very good at visual literacy, unlike Eskimos who haven't 
been so dependent on the phonetic alphabet. “But 
Canada is becoming increasingly aware of visual 
communication. We are moving away from a total 
dependence on the phonetic alphabet, and one of the 
things moving us in that direction is biculturalism, Look 
at the signs on washroom doors — they're pictures.” 
Thompson believes that we'll be able to learn visual 
language and still retain conventional English because 
the facility to speak and write Chinese is centered in a 
different part of the brain from the part which we 
currently use. But still, he says, a university which is built 


on books will be left in the cold in terms of this potential 
change. 

Libraries as we know them will probably become 
archives for finished works in the sense that their authors 
are satisfied that no more changes should be made. The 
main library of the future will be housed in a computer, 
Thompson says. One advantage computer print-outs 
have over conventionally printed material is that 
revisions can be made relatively cheaply and quickly. 
Moreover there needn't be a fixed number of copies — 
the borrower will simply insert royalties for the author 
and out will come the “book”. (Books, of course, can be 
printed on a computer screen.) 

Thompson envisions more for this computer than just 
a library. He sees it as a publishing house, in a totally 
different kind of university. First, since the field of 
computer aided instruction is so young that there are not 
any established experts in computer teaching, he 
proposes that students become the experts. “Students 
learn best when preparing material,” he says. What's 
more, there is an incentive. Using professors as an infor- 
mation source, students would prepare instruction 
modules for part of a course in which they were 
especially interested. The module would be put into the 
computer and made available to everyone. It would be 
advertised in a calendar in much the same way courses 
are advertised now, and a credit system could be set up 
such that when the module is used the author gets’ 
royalties of, say, 50 cents. The computer would keep a 
record of what happens — where the user got into 
difficulty, waited too long before answering or gave the 
wrong answers. The author would then iron out the 
problems until he had a course module that works. 

Thompson's concept is not confined to study material. 
The same system could be used for a publishing, 
recording and broadcasting house. It could be used to 
prepare and distribute books, poetry, news items, films, 
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records, TV and radio programs. He is talking about a 
computerized information market place. If you write a 
book, the computer will “publish” it and every time 
someone reads it, you ll get royalties. With television, as 
it stands now, the big networks determine what is shown. 
With Thompson's system you can make up your own 
program schedules. If there’s something you want to 
watch, you simply pick up the telephone and ask for the 
program — you are not at the mercy of popularity 
ratings or commercial sponsors. The end result is a world 
wired to make more information available to more 
people for use at their discretion. Perhaps what's more 
important, everyone can have access to the “public 
network”. Public opinion will be formed, not by pundits, 
but by anyone who cares to register an opinion with the 
computer. 

It is in this market that Thompson sees the computer 
becoming an employer rather than a replacer of labour. 
He sees people becoming little capitalists, creating 
something that others find useful and collecting interest 
in the form of computer royalties. For example, he 
says, someone could compose music in conjunction with 
Mozart. And if it can be done with music, it won't be long 
before someone designs a computer program that allows 
people to talk to Plato, he says. 

Thompson believes that if society is to continue to 
grow, it will have to make this sort of non-physical 
activity the focus of future growth. “When the economic 
crunch comes, we all run around trying to sell more cars, 
when we know very well that more cars cause problems 
of pollution and congestion.” He points out that a music 
score is no less valuable and can create just as much 
wealth as automobiles can. “We must sublimate 
consumption into communications,” he concludes. 


—Don Worrall 


shooting out from His Sacred Heart 


& she gave him ten children 
before she died & was buried 





out-distancing each other 


generations 
finally touch 
overlap 


on this page. 


Here, my grandfather 
dressed in black leather 
white Russian beard 
flowing off the photo 
like rivers of Whitman, 
& my head still reels 
from his stories 
histories 
of mutinies & cossacks 
riding with curved swords 
sweating crimson 
for Czars & ladies 
hidden under layers of velvet, 
their jewels flashing 
& stunning the eyes 

(even in photographs) 


when I| was only ten. 


And this, my grandmother 
who followed him 
out of Russia 
over to Canada 
the new land 
where golden promises 
turned to hunger 
golden streets 
turned to cattle-tracks 
& later to a city 
Montreal 
where the kids called her witch 
watching her hobble down the streets 
dressed in black 
hunched over a twisted cane 
that knew its way to 
at least a dozen churches, 
& after her man died 
she found comfort in walls 
cramped with holy pictures 
popes & Christs 
golden flames 


beside him. 


When we buried her 

all that was left of him 
was a rusted iron cross 
which my father retrieved 
raised to his lips 

and placed gently 

at the last moment 

over his mother 
descending. 


& after the photographs fade 
our memories 


tragments 
snap together 


at the drop of a familiar word 
a remembered smell. 





—David Skyrie 
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Professors Unite! 
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Or reluctant comments on faculty unionization 


Ten years ago, even five years ago, 
the suggestion that Canadian 
university professors should join the 
ranks of organized labour would 
have been laughed out of court. 
Canadian academics never had it so 
good as during the quarter century 
between the end of the war and the 
beginning of the present decade. Our 
older universities expanded enor- 
mously. New centres of learning 
were established and Canadian 
graduate schools began to produce a 
substantial number of Ph.D.s. The 
need to staff our expanding 
university sector brought higher 
salaries and an attractive job market 
for graduates entering the teaching 
profession. The Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, founded 
in 1951, helped organize the nation’s 
academics to demand salaries which 
approached (although they never 
reached) those of middle level civil 
servants, engineers and lawyers. 
And CAUT also helped create fair 
practices of hiring and firing and 
used its considerable moral authority 
to defend academic freedom. 
Professors all across the country 
manifested a desire to share in the 
responsibility of university govern- 
ment, usually obtaining a majority 
position on senates and at least a 
token presence on governing boards. 
During this euphoric period for 
faculty, it was taken for granted that 
students, like innocent colonials in 
the British imperial system of the 
eighteenth century, were being given 
adequate representation by their 
academic guides and mentors. 

Two developments during the late 
1960's changed the self-confident 
mood of the post-war years. The 
student protest movement exploded 
in Berkeley, Columbia, Nanterre and 
Prague, touching off sympathetic if 
rather minor vibrations on Canadian 
campuses. Faculty suddenly disco- 
vered that undergraduates wanted a 
share in the running of the 


“English university faculty have tended to regard 


university administrators less as adversaries than as 
lobbyists who have done their best at Quebec.” 
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“Permanence does not mean the underwriting of 
mediocre faculty members or the granting of autocratic 
rights to professors.” 


university. Some students, Supper 
ed by radical faculty members, 
wished to transform the whole 
learning process. A few went so far 
as to propose that the campus 
become the site for the creation of an 
alternative society. In the end little 
real change issued from _ this 
rebellion, apart from the arrival of 
students on senate and department 
meetings and the institution here and 
there of compulsory course 
evaluation. But the student challenge 
undoubtedly made many academics 
defensive and conditioned them to 
seek more formal means _ of 
guaranteeing their long-term secur- 


ity. 
Far more important was the new 
pressure brought to bear on 


universities towards the end of the 
1960's by the state. Because public 
money had funded the rapid 
expansion of higher education in the 
1950's, civil servants and ministers of 
education saw themselves as the 
logical pace-setters and controllers of 
university growth. While faculty 
associations continued to go through 
the process of negotiating salary 
changes with university administra- 
tors, they came to realize that it was 
the government which in _ fact 
established the norms within which 
college presidents and boards of 
governors bargained. Faculty were 
in the process of becoming de facto 
employees of the state without 
having the kind of influence in 
negotiating with the government 
which postmen possessed. All of this 
was disquieting enough. What made 
things even more disturbing was the 
news that the demographic explosion 
which had helped fuel the expansion 
of universities in the post-war years 
was coming to anend. We were facing 
an inevitable decline in student 
enrolment. Past experience in 
Canada and the United States 
suggested that governments would 
find it easier to meet this crisis by 
cutting back faculty and reducing 
book budgets than by limiting 
building programs or _ reducing 
academic bureaucracy. Finally, the 
unilateral decision by Quebec to 
establish classification norms for 
CEGEP faculty made clear the 
intention of the provincial authori- 


ties to establish more and more 
control of the university milieu 
which had traditionally been left free 
to regulate its own life. 

By the end of the 1960's, Canadian 
academics were beginning to feel that 
the gains which they had made since 
1945 were in serious jeopardy. 
Faculty associations, the traditional, 
informal instruments by which they 
had defended themselves, might not 
be powerful enough to withstand the 
new pressures which they were 
feeling. Professors began to consult 
lawyers and to read _ provincial 
labour codes. Feeling particularly 
vulnerable, faculties at small 
church-related colleges such as Notre 
Dame de Nelson’ in_ British 
Columbia led the way, transform- 
ing their associations into accredited 
bargaining agents under the law. 

In Quebec, the tendency to move 
towards the unionization of faculty 
often had a double motivation. The 
Université du Québec was a creature 
of the government. Without a 
tradition and without acquired 
rights, its personnel felt themselves 
to be more directly vulnerable to 
government influence. At the same 
time, the most militant among the 
new generation of Quebec intellect- 
uals saw the organization of 
academics into unions as a political 
act, as part of the process of 
achieving national independence. 
Soon after the opening of the 
Université du Québec a Montréal, 
the local faculty obtained collective 
bargaining rights and joined the 
CSN. Faculty at the Chicoutimi 
branch of the Université du Québec 
meanwhile joined the CEQ. These 
initiatives forced the Fédération des 
Professeurs d’Université du Québec 
(FAPUQ), a loose grouping of the 
province's faculty associations 
founded in 1967, to consider the 
syndicalist option. By 1973, FAPUQ 
had begun to transform itself into a 
centrale syndicale, or legally 
recognized collective bargaining 
agent, for all the faculty associations 
in the province which were ready to 
seek certification under the labour 
code. In March 1974, FAPUO voted 
to raise its fees in order that member 
organizations seeking certification 
should have the necessary funds. The 


results have been impressive. SPUS, 
the faculty union at Sherbrooke, and 
SPUM, the faculty union at the 
Université de Montréal, have won 
recognition and have chosen FAPUQ 
as their centrale. The newly certified 
faculty union at Laval is to vote very 
shortly on affiliation and may well 
decide to join FAPUQ, which will 
then become the bargaining agent for 
a majority of the _ province's 
university teachers. 


Professors at Concordia, McGill 
and Bishop's have so far held back 
from this general movement towards 
faculty unionization in Quebec. No 
doubt quite rightly, they have tended 
to regard university administrators 
less as adversaries than as lobbyists 
who have done their best at Quebec 
during difficult times. They have 
also cherished the existence of 
unwritten understandings and 
traditions by which life on their 
campuses has been governed. If they 
decide to move towards unioniza- 
tion, it will not be in a spirit of 
exuberance and high expectation, 
certainly not in a mood of political 
intoxication, but rather because they 
see no alternative if their academic 
and economic rights are to be pre- 
served in an age of retrenchment and 
governmental vigilance. The ten- 
dency of many English-language 
academics to feel that their 
francophone colleagues receive more 
than their fair share of public money 
has been a source of vaguely felt 
resentment. Francophone professors 
in Quebec for their part have often 
assumed that their anglophone 
counterparts benefit from lavish 
support from the private sector. 
These divisive attitudes may well be 
modified when the government 
introduces its new formula for 
university funding, a formula which 
is designed to apply across the board 
to all universities in the province. If, 
in the meanwhile, FAPUQ emerges 
as a_ responsible professional 
organization willing to join in defense 
of the whole university milieu, 
it may well appeal to anglophones as 
the most solid bargaining agent for 
all of us in Quebec. If itis possible for 
members of FAPUQ to retain a 
meaningful link with CAUT, 
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FICTION 


Praying 
Nights 


In Canada 


Start our vision with Gabriel Twofoot: majestic 
mystic dead-drunk Gabriel, falling across the sticky 
dead-fly formica, shrouded in the smoking blue and 
listless haze of a small town Manitoba beer parlour .. . 


Now Gabriel was born in Souris, Man. one of those 
dirt smoky litthe towns on the southern prairie. Father 
was one Willie Twofoot—oh yes, once-proud Willie 
Twofoot, poacher, drunk, harvest-worker, preacher, 
distiller and drinker of hair tonic. Mother was Gracie 
Dumas, proud bleary-eyed illiterate, turner of fifty-cent 
tricks in dusty hotel parking lots. 

Gabriel, Gabriel: small town Western hood, server of 
countless time: 

Two terms, St. Boniface Penitentiary, St. Boniface, 

Man. (1952-55 and 1959-65) 

One term, Palliser Jail, Regina, Sask. (1957) 

One term, North Dakota State Prison, Bismarck, N.D. 

(1965-68) 


Gabriel an me sit in the Ranchman’s Club, Souris, and 
he starts to crackle in the Saturday afternoon heat. A true 
and .only son of the prairie is this Canadian Boy. 

Gabriel, Gabriel, fresh now from countless beatings. 
He sits here waiting for women, he can hardly stay in his 
chair he wants to stand right up in the middle of this 
beer parlour afternoon and chase after some nighttime 
chippie, down through the dusty Manitoba streets. 

Gabriel, Gabriel, with those sneering Injun eyes 
bearwax hair, he come straight from Red Deer, Alberta, 
blew across Saskatchewan last night, he just left 
yesterday sweating over the steering wheel of the 62 
Chev with purple Alberta plates, hot with the fervour 
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of the run, a Winchester rifle and a bottle of starlight rye 
on the seat beside him. 

Gabriel, Gabriel, liquor-breathed in his endless 
stupor; leather injun fist come crashing down on the 
table top of sticky formica and | shout for four more 
beers, to keep the crazy life in him going... 


His old man used to hire out to the farmers around 
Souris at cutting time. They all used to go: the whole 
family, all of them loaded up and heading for some farm 
or another in Peter Dumas’ old Ford. Sometimes there 
were ten of them, packed into the old car. The children 
would hang on by the running boards. It was hard, 
hanging there by the boards, as the old car swayed and 
jolted down some dusty prairie nishwa . His old man 
sat up front with Peter Dumas and the other men coming 
along that year. His old man always had a bottle of rye 
they used to pass around, up there in the front. Women 
would sit in the back seat, holding on to the children not 
old enough to ride on the running boards. By the time he 
was six he could ride by the boards. 

Harvest-cutter’s cabins would be the same every year, 
no matter where they were. Two or three tarpaper 
shanties, put up somewhere away from the farmhouse. 
Before he was old enough to work on the harvest, they'd 
leave him in the shanty when they went out in the fields. 
He used to crawl around the dirt floors, scratching at it 
with his fingers, drawing in it, digging up little mounds of 
it and pressing the loose earth into castles. He’d crown 
the castles with pebbles he found; with little pieces of 
bone dug up out of the earth. 

He did his first work on the harvest when he was six. 
When the farmer came round to the cabins every 


morning with the big dray, to drive them to the fields, 
he'd climb up on it, with his mother and father and all the 
Dumas. He carried his lunch in his shirt, as they all did: 
carried chunks of stew meat and a couple of crackers, 
wrapped up in a piece of greasy newspaper. 

Some years would be better than others. Sometimes 
the farmer gave them food: one year the farmer gave 
them a couple of sacks of flour from his own mill and a 
raggedy steer from his herd. Usually they didn’t get 
nothing but their wages, and they didn’t get them till the 
cut was over. So most years they ate cracker and 
stew-meat for lunch. Sometimes his father or one of the 
other men would take Peter Dumas’ old rifle and go off to 
one of the sloughs at night, to try and get a few ducks. It 
was hard to bag duck with a Winchester but nobody had 
a shotgun. If there was a woodpatch near the cutter camp 
the women would set rabbit snares, so they often had 
rabbit stew, cooked up over a big tire they made every 
year at the center of any camp they was in. 

The farmers used to say that the shanties stank so bad 
of tallow and grease that they'd have to be burnt down 
after the cutters left. But the farmers never burned em: 
wood and tarpaper cost money and they'd need the 
shanties for next year’s cutters so they always left them 
standing. The cutters were used to smells and it never 
bothered them. 

Gabriel made sheaves for the first couple of years in the 
field: or if they were cutting hay, he'd be out turning the 
windrows with a pitchfork and stooking the cured hay. 
By the time he was ten he was cutting with the men or 
shoveling grain into the trucks, itching in the clouds of 
mosquito and grain dust. 


...Gabriel, Gabriel, now orders arum an coke from the 
bar, flashes at me a roll of paper money, twos and fives 
and the odd twenty, lifted just yesterday from grocery 
stores an gas stations of Red Deer, with a nervous and 
bony hand, 

Gabriel, Gabriel, whose greatgrandfather came riding 
out of the prairie on a broken buck pony in the eighties, 
riding with Dumont and the Gothic visionary, Riel; Riel 
all the way from Montana with prayer beads clasped in 
ay fingers and a bitter north wind blowing down on 
im. 

Gabriel, Gabriel, whose half-mad ancestors lay dead 
and frozen in the snows of Duck Lake on a cold winter's 
day; or dabbling in a beaten frenzy of blood at Batoche, 
hauled off in gun carriages trussed in bloody rope. 

To catch the last mad dance at Regina, praying to the 


white Virgin in their lonely black cells with a trace of 


incense smoking in the corners, carried al] the way from 
Montreal to burn in their last hours 
Ourfatherwhoartinheaven 
—they must have chanted it quickly, numbly, 
crouching in dark corners fingering their beads 
hallowedbethynamethykingdomcomethywillbed 
one 
—chanting glassy-eyed for Jesus in their last hours 
onearthasitisinheavenGiveusthisdayourdailybre 
ad 
—all the while rooted in a vast and forgotten 
prairieland that their Saviour had missed first time 
around 
andforgiveusourtrespassesasweforgivethosewho 
trespassagainstusleadusnotintotemptation butde 
liverusfromevilnowandatthehourofourdeathAm 
enOurFatherwhoartinheavenhallowedbethynam 
ethykingdomcomethvwill 


—they mumble faster and faster with each passing 
hour. Then from beneath black hoods on a crackling 
clear Prairie morning, beads intertwined in scarred and 
knobby fingers, the last parade to a starkly majestic 
gibbet, delivered there by a priest, leading them, incense 
slanking on its golden chain. Climbing the stairs now 
before them he pulls from his cassock a silver cross. “Sed 
libera nos a malo.” 

The rich smell of incense hazes the prairie air. From 
beneath the black bags they mumble “Amen” 

“Pax domini sit semper vobiscum.” 

“Et cum spiritu tuo,” they chant, and drop gracelessly 
from the wooden platform. 


Father Grand’Maison was pastor of the Lac Seule 
band. The province didn’t let him teach at the Region 
school so he ran a Sunday school after nine o'clock mass 
in the sacristy of the wooden church. 


FOLLOW THIS ROAD 


if you're looking 
for a place 
to shoot 

yourself 


follow this road 


it ends abruptly 
in the middle 
of a wheat 


field 


a good friend 

of mine recently 

shot himself 
there 


he wouldn't mind 


—Salvatore Bruzzese 


~AUTUMN/CAMPUS/ 
NIGHT 


This is to tell you 

it's 2:00 a.m. the Residence lights 
still fire and each star struts 

in the citied sky 


some social shadow slides to parks 
and darkness | almost 

recognize this girl but need 

a lot worse a corner 

to sleep in 


that’s all I need 
that and a gram 
of untrafficked silence 


— William Laurin 
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Lac Seule was in Souris township. The family lived 
there except when they were travelling at harvest time. 

In the Twofoot shack Gracie had a colour print of the 
Virgin Mary tacked to the wall. The Virgin was 
ascending into heaven, rising up through the clouds, fat 
round angels grasping at her feet. 

There was a brass crucifix hung near the door which 
Gracie kissed whenever she remembered, before going 
out. The Christ's feet were worn away by kissing and 
smudged thickly with the red lipstick Gracie wore. 

In Sunday school Father Grand'Maison made them 
chant the prayers in Latin as he beat out rhythm with a 
wooden pointer. 

Father Grand’ Maison used to carry his beads with him 
everywhere, They used to watch him, walking around 
down at the edge of the lake, fingering the beads and 
praying. 

One night Gabriel and his cousin Joseph Dumas were 
in the sacristy polishing the gilt candlesticks from the 
altar. Each week Father Grand’Maison assigned two 
boys to do the polishing. Boys who refused their turn did 
not receive Communion on Sunday morning. 

Father Grand'Maison came in from time to time to 
check their work, as Gabriel and Joseph sat on the floor, 
rubbing and scraping at the sticks. The sticks were coated 
in grease from the tallow candles and were difficult to 
clean. 

Once, after the priest had left the room, Gabriel 
noticed the little string of beads lying in a pile on the floor 
where they had fallen unnoticed from the depths of 
Father Grand’Maison’'s cassock. 

Gabriel kept on working at the candlesticks, paying no 
attention to the beads, watching the door from the corner 
of his eye, waiting for the priest to come striding in, to see 
his beads and retrieve them. 

When they finished polishing the priest had still not 
returned; the beads lay in their small pile, across the 
room from where they were sitting. Joseph, intent on his 
polishing, had not noticed them. They returned the 
candlesticks to the altar. The chapel was dark and 
smelled of cold damp wood. Just before they left Gabriel 
ran back into the sacristy and picked up the little string of 
beads. 

He carried them home in his pocket, fingering them, 
trying to remember the priest's prayers. That night he 
sold the beads to his mother for ten cents and the last 
bowl of rabbit stew. 


Peter Dumas shot and killed Willie Twofoot one hot 
night in July. They were in an alley behind the Victoria 
Hotel in Souris. Willie had a bottle of rye he'd gotten 
someone to buy for him in the hotel beer parlour. He kept 
refusing to give Peter a drink. Peter walked back to the 
old Ford and took his Winchester rifle from the back seat. 
Then he went back to where Willie was lying in the alley 
and shot him three times in the head. After that Peter 
went back into the beer parlour where they hadn't heard 
the shots because of the noise from the Wurlitzer. Peter 
never said a word to anyone all evening about the 
shooting; nobody even knew Willie had been shot until 
someone stumbled across his body coming out of the 
back door at two o'clock in the morning. They arrested 
Peter for the murder right away because he was the only 
one of Willie's friends that had a rifle. When the mountie 
came out to the Twofoot shack on Sunday morning to 
tell Gracie and Gabriel that Willie was dead, he brought 
Father Grand’Maison with him. Gabriel was afraid that 
the priest would notice the stolen beads, as his mother 
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had hung them over the door, but the priest didn’t see 
them. 

Nobody missed Willie Twofoot much but Peter 
Dumas was the only member of the band that had owned 
acar anda rifle, and after Peter was taken off to jail his 
wife sold both of them. 


...look at him now, leering dizzy across the table, 
ragged cigarette dribbling tobacco an burning his lips, 
shoulders hunched under a greasy denim jacket, a stink 
to him, a knife-cut face, a small brass crucifix around his 
neck. Gabriel, Gabriel... 


Inthe Home they cut his hair. It was the first haircut in 
tour years. 

When he got out his mother had moved to Deloraine. 
She was living there with a white man, a labourer on one 
of the grain farms. They had a cabin. She said he could 
live with them. 

He and his mother often stole money from the white 
man. At night they'd check his pockets and take as much 
as they could without his noticing it. One night the white 
man woke up. He jumped out of bed and grabbed Gracie 
and started beating her about the head. He was still 
drunk and he kept on hitting her and when she fell down 
he started kicking her with the heels of his bare feet. 
Gabriel came up behind him with a rye bottle he’d found 
beside the bed and broke it over the white man’s head. 
White man didn’t even shout; just sunk down slowly to 
the floor, his arms clawing out at the air, trying to turn 
around, trying to get a hold on Gabriel. Gabriel hit him 
again with the neck of the bottle. 

Back at the home he took up whittling with a small 
yellow penknife he bought from another boy. He'd 
traded the other boy two teeth for the knife. There were 
woodchips and sticks lying around the craft shop and 
he'd often spend an afternoon working on one with the 
dulled edge of his tiny knife. 


Later, up in Winnipeg, he came out of a beer parlour in 
the North End one afternoon and saw this big Chrysler 
car parked just across the street; a big grey car, lots of 
chrome, big whitewalls, maroon pinstriping. Gabriel 
crosses the street and peers in through the tinted glass at 
the grey leather upholstery, the wood trim, the 
instruments. Sees keys in the ignition. Just as he’s 
opening the door, man come running out from the liquor 
store down the street. Gabriel's almost in the car, just 
reaching for the keys, when this liquor store man reaches 
in an grabs his collar, tries to pull him out of the car. 
Gabriel struggles, reaches for his little yellow penknife, 
starts slashing at the man’s hand. Man falls back, Gabriel 
guns the engine, and it’s off down Portage Avenue at 
seventy miles an hour, first time driving a car. 


Gabriel, Gabriel, Canadian son of the promised land, 
sitting in noonday bars, collapsing over tables, western 
hat all askew in a broad and sweaty injun face Gabriel 
Gabriel sirens come screaming out of the Manitoba night 
Gabriel Gabriel we got no more dreams of holiness, 
Gabriel Gabriel done fearless time in Bismarck, in 
Regina, in Winnipeg, has never broken out of the West of 
his father’s shame. Gabriel Gabriel they died for nothing, 
Gabriel Gabriel with his weary Winchester and his 
two-tone Nova eating up the Prairie miles Gabriel 
Gabriel the west is won. 


— Peter Behrens 
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Pinsky's 


When we asked Alf Pinsky, dean 
of Concordia’s new Fine Arts faculty, 
what he considers the nicest building 
in the city, he couldn't think of tne 
name of it. He tried to describe it for 
us. “It's a modern building — a 
highrise, but elegant, beautifully 
designed. It has three tiers, and it’s 
sensible and well-proportioned. 
There is the effect of a nice upward 
flow. It's black, and located near the 
Place Victoria metro station.” 

We went looking for it, and found 
it. Pinsky was surprised to learn it 
was the Montreal Stock Exchange 
building. His reaction: “Well, it's 
still a nice building, even if it does 
represent a lot of things I don't like.” 

He sees Montreal on the whole as a 
cross between naive city planning 
and flashy real estate. “We're caught 
between our purely economic needs 
and the need to protect our 
traditions.’ He doesn’t know which 
is winning out at this point. “I’m 
hoping that such groups as 
Green Spaces, Save Montreal and 
the MCM will be able to effect a 
compromise between the two. The 
economic side of life has to be taken 
under control.” 

A city’s appearance, the dean was 
saying, should reflect the lives of its 
people, their aims and aspirations. 
It's clear to him that high-cost real 
estate doesn't do the trick. He's not 
sure he knows what would. 

Pinsky was born in Montreal, and 
he relishes those areas of the city that 
provide “a sentimental look at the 
past — outside metal staircases, old 
courtyards that were once horse- 
yards .. .” His favourite walk is 
along City Hall St. between Roy and 
Laurier. “I was born there. It’s 
changed a lot since then. A lot of the 
old stores are gone, but most of the 
housing is the same as it was. The 
houses have no basements. It's 
mostly a Greek working-class area.” 

He has done a fair amount of 
travelling across Canada and 
Europe. He considers “the Paris of 
twenty years ago’ the nicest city he’s 
been to. “Paris was a good example 
of a viable balance between 
architecture — art — and the other 
forces of city life. But the recent 
pictures I've seen show _ that 
monstrous buildings have developed 
in the meantime.” 
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Pinsky has studied Lewis 
Mumford extensively — his “The 
Culture of Cities” is the best book 
he's ever read — and credits him with 
having shaped a lot of his own views 
on the integration of technology and 
the arts. Mumford’s central point is 
that a balance can — and must — be 
struck between the two. 

We can’t be blind to the influence 
of technology on art, Pinsky pointed 
out. For one thing, it has allowed art 
to become a mass phenomenon. 
Music is recorded, paintings are 
reproduced. And then, of course, 
there are radio and television. 

Those two. aren't all _ bad, 
according to Pinsky. “I have a farm 
on the north shore of the Ottawa 
River. The farmer living next to me 
knew literally nothing before he got 
his transistor radio (he has no 
electricity). Suddenly our conversa- 
tions have changed. Now we talk 
about the big wide world out there 
instead of about how to put up a 
fence-post.” 

He feels TV has the potential to be 
a positive thing, but it has become 
more of a business than an art form. 
Money is its prime consideration, so 
“everything is done on the level of 
the lowest common denominator.” 

His favourite program is the 
Saturday night hockey game — “‘it's 
nice to see men using their bodies, it 
has more fundamental reality than, 
say, a talk show program.” One of 
his least favourites is All in the 
Family — “it suggests that people 
who think like Archie should teel 
guilty without attempting to deal 
with the social forces that act upon 
them.” 





He pointed out the temporary 
nature of art today. ‘What's left of 
Dylan and the Beatles? Their art 


dealt with the frustrations of 
growing up in a commercial society. 
Unfortunately they were unable to 
offer anything real in the way of 
solutions. But still,” he added 
quickly, “they had a tremendous 
effect. Today a young General 
Motors assembly line worker is less 
committed to his nine-to-five role on 
the assembly line than he is to himself 
as a human being. Hence the drive 
towards a more humanized working 
environment, and to some degree at 
least it’s succeeding.” 


Some random Pinsky fa- 
vourites: 


Film: Eisenstein’s “Thunder 
over Mexico”, No. 7. 

Play: Othello, with Paul 
Robeson. 


Theatre: Place des Arts. 
Painting: “Hospital in Guada- 
lajara” by Orozco. 

Artist: Goodridge Roberts — 
“His work exudes an osmotic 
contact with the viewer.” 
Meal: Smoked meat at Robin's 
— “where they don’t inject all 
those crappy chemicals into it.” 
Drink: Rye and water — 
“preferably at home, where I 
can make myself a solid four 
ouncer.” 

Music: Beethoven's Opus 131. 


— Michael Hoffman 
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Back From Cuba 


It's difficult to understand how this 
woman could be told to get her “head 
screwed on straight,” as reported 
recently in the press when she was 
kicked off the Canadian national 
women’s basketball team during its 
training session in Cuba. One of the 
reasons given then was that her game 
lacked effort. Not only is Liz Silcott’s 
head beautifully in place but her 
zame has bounced back to top form, 
as evidenced by the tremendous 
notices she received in the Maritime 
press during the Loyola Tommies’ 
fight for the national championship 
recently. The team was nudged out 
of contention, but not for lack of 
Silcott’s efforts. Epithets like “the 
amazing Silcott, . “Silcott carried the 
whole game,” and “Silcott almost 
single- -handedly ruined the opposi- 
tion” are sprinkled over the press 
dispatches. 

o, what happened in Cuba then? 
“T found it Salle hard to talk to him,” 
(national team coach John Dona- 
hue), she answers. “We just couldn't 
relate to each other right from the 
beginning. I was getting really 
depressed.” The frenetic pace of 
training didn’t, naturally enough, 
improve the relationship. “You get 
up at eight o'clock, eat breakfast, go 
to practice, come back to eat lunch, 
then go to a team meeting, then you 
go to bed (for an afternoon nap), 
then you get up for another meal and 
another meeting, then you prepare 
for your game,” says Silcott, 
describing the numbing schedule. 

It seems high school detentions 
would be more fun than this game. 
Silcott says her fun comes from going 
out toa lot to play pick-up ball with 
guys. “You play when you want to 
play.” On the rigours’ of 
international basketball, she says, “I 
like it, but | don’t think it’s possible 
to keep it up—to be high every single 
day. There are going to be days when 
you re not going to want to play, but 
you have to.” 

There's talk that there may be 
changes in the coaching staff of the 
national team and Silcott says that 
she'll take up any offers to return if 
she gets them from the right person 
for the job. All that, though, is still 
up in the air. She does know that if 
she goes back to the team, there's a 
gruesome schedule of training ahead 
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of her. It will be S4-hour basketball 
training for a solid year before the 


Olympics get under way, she 
reckons. So far, her longest single 
training period has been a month, 
when she was with the Quebec track 
team, a few years ago. Isshe up fora 
whole year of training? Silcott purses 
her lips for a moment to think this 
one over. “| hope so,” is her careful, 
but cheerful response. 

She pins part of the Cuba problem 
on her track background. It's 
difficult to team up with hastily 
made friends and form a 
co-ordinated team when your 
background is in a very much more 
personal area of sport. “Track is an 
individual thing where you dictate 
exactly what you’ re going to do and 
when you're going to do it.’ 

Talk moves to the Olympics 
generally. “If you're going to have an 
extravaganza like that, I think all 
countries should chip in.” Silcott 
reasons that this would allow any 
country, no matter how poor, to 
stage the games. She also feels that 
more concern should be given to 
facilities and financial aid for the 
athletes themselves. In her own case, 
she squeezes in the odd 45 minutes 
shooting in the Loyola gym between 
regularly scheduled high school and 
university events. To keep in form, 
she should be using the basket a 
couple of hours, at least, every day. 
“But | don’t think Loyola should be 
giving me gym time—I think the 
Basketball Federation should be 





doing that,” says Silcott. 

Olympic spirit has evaporated, 
she says. “The Olympics have 
become too political. Now it's the 
U.S. against Russia. It's not an 
individual against an individual and 
that’s how the games originally 
started out.” Silcott comes up with a 
devilishly clever, and apolitical, 
reason for barring South Africa from 
the Games. (The IOC recently 
decided against admitting them.) “I 
agree with the other African 
countries,’ says Silcott,” not because 
of apartheid, but because the South 
Africans aren't using their best 
athletes. 

“The problem with South Africa is 
that they have separate Olym 
trials for Blacks and Whites ( se 
which they field a joint team). i they 
held them together under exactly the 
same conditions, then they should be 
considered (for admission to the 
Games),” she says. The Loyola 
second year psychology student con- 
tends the variables, like the differ- 
ences in temperature for example, 
make it impossible to conclude fairly 
which man is best. If the Black does a 
poor high jump because of inclement 
weather during the Olympic trials, 
he’s hardly a match for the White, 
who does well in good weather. The 
way to get the best results and the 
best team members, she reasons, is to 
run everyone through the same test 
at the same time. 

Silcott believes the Olympics have 
become a farce anyway. The 
violence, the fact that her own Cote 
des Neiges community is still without 
sports facilities while Canada is 
treating the world, and the absence of 
Olympic spirit add up to a strong 
indictment of the games. “I think the 
government should cater to their 
own people before they cater to the 
world.”” Her own modestly priced 
suggestion for an Olympic substitute 
is a program of international 
championships held all over the 
place: basketball in New York, track 
in Toronto and so on. 

But there's still a maddening 
paradox lurking. One remains with 
the impression that Liz Silcott wants 
tobeouttherein’76chasing the elusive 
medal. 


—Joel McCormick 
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Soup lines, mass unemployment, 
Apple Marys (did you know that this 
character was Mary Worth in the 
thirties?) selling their wares on 
streetcorners, sandwichboard ad- 
vertising—is it a coincidence that 
Canadians once again are flocking to 
the talkies? Instant replay of the 
dirty thirties? A remake of a “B’ 
movie in modern form with a cast of 
hundreds of millions? 

It may be that an old fashioned 
depression is upon us or it may turn 
out to be only what Dwight “Ike” 
Eisenhower liked to term a “rolling 
readjustment.” Whatever it is, it’s 
too bad that one vitally important 
commodity hasn't responded to the 
nostalgia craze and taken a 
nose-dive, and that’s the price of a 
movie ticket. In spite of the fact that a 
$100 bill will buy only halt the cow 
that it used to buy ten years ago, the 
jump-over-the-moon of prices, from 
the Depression low of ten cents to a 
quarter to today’s highs of $3.50, is 
still astronomical. 

Nix to high prices! Any stoogent 
who forks out the better half of a fin 
must be a sap and a sucker to boot 
since he can take advantage of the 
celluloid offerings of both Concordia 
campuses. Even the Depression can't 
beat Duddy Kravitz and Cries & 
Whispers shown for free, as they 
were recently on the SGW campus. 

Both campuses generally boast 
extensive film series from a variety of 
sponsors. And the price rarely goes 
beyond 99 cents (and that usually for 
the price of two). Around April, 
however, the offerings tend to be 
more limited because finals 
(presumably) are keeping students in’ 
the books. It seems to me however 
that this would be precisely the time 
to have lots of movies just to offer 
relief from all that studying. 

Loyola will only have the end films 
of the Italian series: Pasolini’s 
Teorema and_ Bertolucci’s The 
Conformist. In spite of Marc 
Gervais’ feeling that Teorema 
represented a work of genius, | was 
bored stiff with both the film's 
content and the suggested message. 
It's about a Christlike figure who 
visits a modern bourgeois family in 
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DEBATE continued 


Marglin: The way that was done was to integrate 
those people into the capitalist system. Instead of being 
fishermen with their own boats, they now work in fish 
packing factories. 





5. The true nature of the system 


Meyer: [he fish packing factories for the most part are 
extensively subsidized by government and _ were 
established by government. 

Marglin: That may be, but what I'm saying is that 
people who were independent became wage workers. 
They've lost control over their lives. They may have 
gained in medical care and they may not be marrying 
their first cousins anymore, but they've lost a dimension 
of their humanity and control over their lives. Of course, 
we can't turn back the clock. There are a lot of virtues in 
independent businessmen owning their own tools and 
running their own lives, but we can’t go back to that. But 
what we can do is, instead of having a small group of 
people controlling the lives of most everybody, we can 
share in the joint control of our lives. We didn’t get here 
because people chose to come this way; we got here 
because problems (like the hospitals and _ business 
cycles—see p. 4) were solved in a way that new problems 
cropped up. We have to solve problems in a way that 
won't bring worse problems. You can see some evidence 
now, not much, of some people taking some control over 
their lives. And I see this being extended as people realize 
the true nature of the system. People have been sold on 
full employment; well now they don’t have full 
employment—eight percent don’t have jobs and a lot of 
people are scared that they won't have jobs either. As 
Samuel Johnson once said, there’s nothing like a hanging 
to concentrate a man’s mind. Losing your job is probably 
a reasonably good substitute. You and | control a good 
deal of our lives, not all—we have to do things we're told 
to do—but most. 

Meyer: We're in a position to walk away if it became 
too unbearable or too monotonous. 

Marglin: No, I'm not in a position to walk away. 

Meyer: Sure you are; you can take what's between 
your ears and employ it somewhere else under conditions 
more to your choosing. There's a basic difference 
between us. I would feel absolutely free to walk away. | 
would be prepared to bet on my abilities to find another 
job or take the penalties for not being able to do it, but | 
believe I'd find some job. 

Marglin: But how many people can do that? I, for one, 
wouldn't -want to try. I am, as you have probably 
gathered, at least by American standards, rather radical 
in my politics. I've known others with similar politics 
whose academic contracts have run out and who have 
had a hell of a time getting a job for political reasons. 
Now maybe that's asmall minority, and maybe it doesn't 
happen in Canada, but it happens in the United States, 
and it has something to do with my willingness to walk 
away from a job, because | have a family to feed. 

Meyer: Sure, that sort of thing happens in Canada, 
and you have to have a higher level of tolerance in view 
of those circumstances. But I never thought of you as 
being particularly radical. 
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MEDIA continued 


this way because Canada’s publishing industry is 
struggling, and those who are in a position to help 
should. | could certainly get more money publishing in 
the States, and more of a readership too, but if 
everybody did that Canada wouldn't have much to call 
its own. That's not a good thing when Canada is 
specifically struggling for a national identity.” 

One writer who may have found a way out is Léandre 
Bergeron, of the Sir George French department. He took 
matters into his own hands and formed two publishing 
companies and one distributing company. His first book, 
“Petit manuel d'histoire du Québec” has sold 150,000 
copies in French and English (in Canada, 5000 is usually 
enough to get an author on to the best-seller lists), and 
continues to sell at a rate of 3000 copies a year. A 
follow-up, “Pourquoi une révolution au Québec”, has 
reached 12,000 French readers in two years. 

Why was he so determined not to have his books 
published by existing houses? 

“Well,” he replies, “I assumed the _ established 
publishers would insist that | make changes; | didn’t 
want to change so much as acomma. Also, | wanted the 
book to sell for $1.00 and not a penny more. No one else 
would have sold it for under $3.00. I'm not in business for 
the money.” 

What is he in business for? 

“First of all 1 am committed to the destruction of the 
capitalist order and to replacing it with a socialist order.” 
He goes on to explain that Editions L’Aurore, the larger 
of the two houses, “will refuse manuscripts if they are 
reactionary. A book published by us has to develop the 
political consciousness — the progressive political 
consciousness — of the reader. As for novels or poetry, 
we're interested only in those works that could 
contribute culturally to the development of Quebec. We 
accept manuscripts anywhere from ‘left of centre’ to the 
extreme left.” 

The second house, Editions Québécoises, toes a more 
definite political line, concentrating on political essays 
and analyses. 

Another commitment of his, Bergeron stresses, is 
towards “bringing culture as close as possible to the 
people.” To that end he has involved himself in 
organizing a Quebec-wide book fair. “It's a matter of 
selling books more cheaply — but there's more to it. It'll 
be a cultural event. Only 15 percent of the people ever 
walk into a bookstore, so there will be concerts, plays, 
poetry readings.” 

He feels it a measure of his success that it is primarily 
working class people who are buying up all those copies 
of Petit manuel. 


— Michael Hoffman 
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Life With Lev 


Howard Greer, Anglican priest, 
Sir George student, Dawson College 
teacher and a great friend, died in 
January. He was a_ frequent 
contributor to information office 
publications, and was to be our 
regular essayist. We reprint our 
all-time favourite. 


If I was able to take the 
disappearance of the Van Horne 
house with relative calm, it was 
because I had survived a more sordid 
and more personal desecration. 
When Prince of Wales Terrace came 
down, between midnight and noon 
of the same day, | was treated to the 


spectacle of a university of perhaps. 


more than local reputation removing 
a building of unquestioned 
architectural value. The Van Horne 
house was of less stylistic merit, and 
besides I had never lived there. I had, 
however, lived in Prince of Wales 
Terrace, so its removal I felt as a 
personal affront. Concepts of reality 
differ, though, and the buildings in 
the neo-Brutalist or Canadian 
Abortionesque style that now fill the 
space I once enjoyed are far less real 
than what I can reconstruct in 
memory. , 

The winter of 1929 and 1930, and 
the next year—two seasons of snow 
sandwiching a lettuce of spring, a 
highly flavoured slice of summer, 
and dressing of autumn—that was 
my first taste of Montreal, and the 
origin of a never-to-be-satisfied 
appetite. The metaphorical counter 
across which I was served these 
strong meats was what now seems a 
very small section of Sherbrooke 
Street: from Cote des Neiges to 
University, and, once or twice | 
think, as far as Bleury. 

I was not very old nor very tall, so 
that first winter presented a limited 
landscape of great banks of snow 
between me and the street with its 
trams and cars, wagons and sledges, 
its little excited crowds of sparrows 
warming their feet and feeding on the 
horse dung. There were bundled 
nuns and_ blue-faced nannies, 
students and dowagers, all crowding 
along the narrowed walkways. My 
three-year-old sister was pushed in a 
perambulator-sleigh by—here we 
become exotic and a_ bit 
self-conscious—not a nanny, but by 
Lev. Lev, whose name meant ‘lion’, 





and whose size and splendour in his 
wolf-skin coat and hat made him so 
superior to, and so different from, 
the standard nannies and mummies, 
we loved most dearly, even though 
we felt that in public we rather had 
to live up to him. He spoke neither 


French nor English, but only 
Georgian and a kind of lisping 
baby-talk Russian; our negotiations 
with passers-by lured into conversa- 
tion by our blatant charm were 
conducted by my sister, glib and 
sociable in the four major languages. 
‘Not our brother,’ she explained to a 
cooing matron. ‘Our nurse-man.’ 
Season by season the three of us 
savoured the Montreal that flowed 
along Sherbrooke Street. Lev flew us 
a kite on the McGill campus, a 
fish-shaped kite the like of which had 
never been seen in Montreal before, a 
kite he had made himself in his room 
in the basement. We bought ice 
cream, and fed the fag-end of the 
cones to the squirrels. Lev was 
inclined to absentmindedness (or 
perhaps a very young man's 
hunger?) and would eat all his cone 
unless we reminded him of the 
squirrels. And he was too big for the 
man-powered carrousel that some- 
times appeared in the intersections of 
alleys and side streets; too big for the 
littie horses, too big and too strong 
even to turn the crank; one day we 
persuaded the carrousel man to let 
Lev spell him, and he agreed, but 
decided after not very many 





revolutions that Lev was ‘trop vite; 
trop tort, 

\nd when we went home there 
Was iva, usually camomile tea, rather 
nasty, or linden tea, rather too 
refined—and only after Lev had 
slicked us up and changed his blouse, 
to offer us to our elders and betters in 
the drawing-room. Occasionally, 
when there was no one of any moral 
integrity around, we had a bootleg 
cup of real tea upstairs in the sitting 
room, and Lev would play Skat with 
us until my father came. By this time 
of day the house had become very 
still. The traffic was less, and the 
thick walls shut out the heat of 
summer or the cold of winter 
according to the season. From 
somewhere downstairs small sounds 
and scents of dinner crept up and 
presently my father, who had come 
to instruct us all, but mainly Lev, in 
the decencies of English, would 
become a little abstracted, a little less 
exacting. Finally he would ask Lev a 
direct question. If Lev answered, 
‘Yes, lord,’ or even as he sometimes 
would ‘Yes, god,’ my father would 
only laugh and say, ‘yes sir, yes sir; 
yes, SIR.’ Then he would wrestle and 
tickle us all intoa heap, and go down 
to dinner. ‘See that they're ted and 
watered and penned up for the night, 
Lev Pavlich,’ and Lev, having taken 
thought, would answer, ‘Yes...sir?’ 

Sometimes I glance north across 
Sherbrooke Street and seem to see 
the trees and the grass and the long 
grey facade; even Lev and my sister 
walking under the sun-hot leaves. 
Never myself. But why, or how, 
should I, since it is all contained in 
me? 
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UNIONS continued 


anglophone professors will be far less 
hesitant about accepting FAPUQ as 
their centrale, 

Syndicalization of course provides 
no absolute guarantee of long-term 
security. If student enrolment 
declines catastrophically, faculties 
will no doubt suffer. But on the 
assumption that the university 
population declines gradually and 
that natural attrition will take care of 
any need to reduce faculty, collective 
bargaining permits for more solid 
guarantees about the coming and 
going of faculty than the existing 
informal arrangements. Tenure, for 
instance, would normally be 
replaced following collective bar- 
gaining by permanence, the right of 
the employee to some form of 
equivalent employment in the 
university should his job become 
redundant or should — student 
enrolment radically dwindle. Per- 
manence does not mean, as some 
students and administrators have 
suggested, the underwriting of 
mediocre faculty members or the 
granting of automatic rights to 
professors who have gone stale. It 
means simply that the employer is 
bound to provide continuing 
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— David Skyrie 





employment. Retraining in cognate 
disciplines, lateral transfer to other 
areas of university employment are 
plausible means by which to protect 
the interest of individual faculty 
members and the — university 
community at large. The faculty 
union at St. Mary's University in the 
Maritimes has just signed a collective 
agreement which guarantees that the 
university procedures normally 
followed for hiring and firing 
(advertising new appointments, 
reviewing performance, etc.) will 
remain in place. 

It would be naive to argue that 
there are not problems ahead if we 
are to follow the union route. Hectic 
battles have been fought within some 
faculties seeking certification as to 
whether. deans (or for that matter 
elected department chairmen) ought 
to be included in the union or treated 
as agents of administration. Newly 
certified unions have found 
themselves overwhelmed by the need 
to calculate their work load, contact 
hours, etc. in terms which can be 
incorporated into collective bar- 
gaining agreements. Petty disputes 
about salary have gone to 


arbitration, requiring the expendi- 


ture of considerable time and money. 
One of the most serious charges 
made against proposals for faculty 
unionization has been that it would 
destroy the sense of community 
which has bound students, faculty 
and administrators together in the 
past. 

Few of us would suggest that the 
unionization of Concordia faculty is 
a panacea. Those of us who are ready 
to contemplate this break from 
tradition do so with varying degrees 
of reluctance. But circumstances in 
Quebec compel us at least to consider 
means by which our rights can be 
legally defended. Our francophone 
colleagues have overwhelmingly 
endorsed unionization. Support staff 
such as library workers have 
obtained collective bargaining rights 
on English as well as French language 
campuses. The isolation of 
anglophone academics in _ the 
circumstances would seem psycho- 
logically, politically and economi- 
cally hazardous. In any case, if the 
Concordia faculty moves towards 
unionization, it will not be 
overnight: two years appears to be 
the normal passage of time between 
the first signal of intent to obtain 
certification and the moment of 
accreditation and affiliation. This 
period should allow us time to talk 
things over with students and 


administrators and to ensure that we 
preserve the best of our traditions in 
the new order of things. 


—Geoffrey Adams 


FILM continued 


Italy and how the visit causes them to 
act in an extraordinary fashion. The 
story unfolds with the most 
excruciatingly slow movement and 
when things finally happen one is 
already numbed into indifference. 
For me, the only moments occurred 
when the young man, who decided 
to become an artist, started urinating 
on one of his canvases and when a 
servant started to rise about three 
feet above the house. In contrast, 
The Conformist is a fascinating 
movie (with art deco settings and 
hints of decadence from Dominique 
Sanda and Jean-Louis Trintignant). 

There is also the possibility that an 
English-subtitled Les Ordres will be 
shown at Loyola; Les Ordres is a 
recently-released film about the 
ordeal of five people who were 
arrested during the October Crisis. 

The SGW campus will run a 
French classic series every Monday 
night during April. The four will be 
Jean Vigo's Atalante, Jean Renoir's 
Boudu Sauveé des Eaux, Dreyer's La 
Passion de Jeanne d'Arc, and Jean 
Cocteau’s Le Sang dun Poete. The 
Renoir movie is interesting and 
should be sampled (if the print isn’t 
awtul). Dreyer’s Joan of Arc has been 
called a masterpiece and I tend to 
agree, but the same criticism | make 
of Teorema can be applied to 
Dreyer’s Passion. The film is slow, 
filled with many takes that seem to 
go on forever and seemingly shot 
from a stationary camera. However, 
the movie can be a_ moving 
experience. The actress who played 
Joan was a Parisian cabaret singer 
who got so involved with the role 
that after the movie was completed, 
she had a nervous breakdown and 
never acted again. Her face is one of 
the most expressive you are ever 
likely to see on the screen. 

Also planned by the Conservatory 
of Cinematographic Art is a History 
of Cinema series which will include a 
mixed bag of offerings from Cecil De 
Mille-type biblical extravaganzas to 
adaptations both classical and 
modern of plays from Shakespeare 
to Gorki. Among the movies: 
Romeo and Juliet, The Bible, The 
Light that Failed, Oedipus the King, 
Reclus and Les Bas-Fonds. Times will 
be posted. 


— Michael Sotiron 


PUZA4LEsS 


Crossword 


Across 


1. 


On the same wavelength 
with Angus McKay, for 
example 


_ Expos lost him to another 


hunter 


. Loyola grad Kelly and his 


pals do this for a living 


_ It livens up a pizza 


. Well-heeled Georgian’s 
I.D. at Accounts Office 
(8,7) 

. Site of school bus mishap 

Ineligible for Loyola's 
new scholarship? 


_ Language lab aid 
. Star (Lat.) 


__ give me death” 


. Type of pot 


. Recent visitor's penman- 
ship is mighty (1,1,5) 

. Digger of Liberal dirt? 

. Ladies take beginning na- 
tation then lose their head 
and are confused for 
classical swimmers 


Down 


Le 


2. 


Canada’s legal beagle 
sounds like a nut 
Harvard math teacher sang 


bawdy songs 


Who are they anyway? 


—Answers next issue 


wee Cad 


8, 
13 


15. 


16. 


LF. 


19, 


20. 


22. 


24, 


26, 


. Ruth's mother-in-law 
. Response to false state- 


ments that mix up and lie 


_If you bought a Chrysler 


from this man he'd try to 
sell you credit 


. Loyola's Thé-Artists 
. Adjective 


that describes 
Concordia’s hockey fights - 
insane for the most part 
Makes tracks (slang)(5,2) 
_ Ancient Irish alphabet - 
for a clue go back to the 
first half of Hamlet 
Inthe same line of work as 
5 Down, and sounds like 
he'd sell you a car, too 
(5,4) 

Quick quip (3,5) 

What you might call a 
hard-boiled academic 
What do CN’s and Con- 
cordia’s histories have in 
common? 

Concordia’s top exec job 
backed by nothing in 
French? 

Sci-fi author who descri- 
bed journeys in never- 
never land 

Sounds like asaint, but cut 
this witchy woman from 
the order of saints 

TM offshoot initials 





by Wordsmith 





[M NO EINSTEIN 


Spelling — The Lost Art 


Quickly now, see if you can't beat your neigh- 
bour at getting the most right. For some real fun, 
check your list against your prof’s. 


uh fee shuh nah doe 
augur ‘ 

Gal ih layo 

gay] 2 

gur rill uh 

#* 

in ock u late 

2 * 

jod purz . 
s00 purr seed 

_ uh kurd® 

10. kwess chuh nair’ 
11. sack’rih lijus 

12. sass puh rill“uh 





~~ Graduale 
oats «6SLUGS ION 


Anniversary 











